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RAVINIA LAUNCHES FOURTEENTH SEASON 
OF OPERA WITH SUPERB PERFORMANCE 
OF “THREE KINGS” BEFORE BIG THRONG 





Montemezzi Work Sung in Brilliant Style on Opening Night 
by Notable Cast, Including Lucrezia Bori, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, Giuseppe Danise and Virgilio Lazzari, Under Papi’s 
Baton—Overflow Audience Extends Enthusiastic Recep- 
tion to Popular Artists—Second Evening Brings Gala 
“Martha” Under Hasselmans’ Leadership, with Ovations 
for Florence Macbeth and Tito Schipa 
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opening of the fourteenth season of Ravinia opera last night, and, as 


"Egor iy June 28—More than the accustomed brilliance marked the 


usual, 


the festive spirit which characterizes the beginning of Chicago’s 


ten weeks of summer out-door lyric drama, was continued in the Sunday 


night performance. 
The opening bill, 


“The Love of the Three Kings,” 


with Lucrezia Bori, 


Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe Danise and Virgilio Lazzari, was followed to- 
night by “Martha,” in which Florence Macbeth, Tito Schipa, Ina Bourskaya, 
Mr. Lazzari and Paolo Ananian were heard. 





N. Y. COMMISSION 
RATIFIES SITE FOR 
CIVIC ART CENTER 


Sinking Fund Officials Vote to 
Turn Over Portion of 
Jerome Park Reservoir 
Tract for Big Music and In- 
dustrial Arts High School— 
Plans Include Stadium, 
Chamber Music Hall, Band- 
stand, Studios and Class 
Rooms 


HE site for New York’s Music 

and Art Center was definitely de- 
cided on last Thursday, when the Sink- 
ing Fund Commission voted to turn 
over part of the Jerome Park Reser- 
voir tract for that purpose. 

It is expected that the project will 
cost between $15,000,000 and $20,- 
000,000. 

The action of the Commission was 
taken upon recommendations made 
in a letter to Mayor Hylan by City 
Chamberlain Berolzheimer and 
Joseph Haag, assistant to the Mayor, 
representing the Mayor’s Committee 
on Music. 

There are about 200 acres in the 
reseryoir tract. The land is bounded 
by Strong, Jerome and Goulden Avenues 
and by West 205th and 206th Streets. 
It is accessible by the Jerome Avenue 
subway and the proposed Grand Con- 
course line. Eventually the Music and 
Art Center will be in the population 
center of Greater New York, it is be- 
lieved. 

The grounds and buildings, according 
to plans by William H. Gompert, Super- 
intendent of School Buildings, Board 
of Education, submitted with the letter, 
appear classical in design. The archi- 
tect’s drawings show a stadium where 
outdoor opera and symphony could be 
presented, a band stand for open-air 
concerts, a chamber music hall and 
many studios and class rooms. 

The letter of Mr. Berolzheimer and 


[Continued on page 4] 





MUSICAL AMERICA 
Post Office 


Published every Saturday by The 


at New York, N. Y., under the act 


These works gave Ravinia patrons at 
the outset a taste of the splendor of the 
roster, on which shine many famous 
names, and the variety of the répertoire, 
in which modern and older favorites are 
coupled with some works new to this 


vicinity. 
The first two audiences were in an 
especially welcoming mood. Nowhere 


in the world probably is an opera season 
opened with more of cordiality in the air 
and more of a sense that, while still 
one of the rarest flowers of a lavish 
civilization, opera is, after all, a thing 
of intimate personal enjoyment. 

The house was crowded on both occa- 
sions and, as in sO many. seasons past, 
there was the usual overflow throng, 
which used seats. at the sides of the 
pavilion, crowded“the .standing room at 
the back and even madg uge of, the lawn 
surrounding tha theater. ® Residents of 
the wealthy Nortf,Shore suburban, dis- 
trict, music-lovers-<from Chicago and 
spectacle hunters “fom -moré- distant 
points were crowded together witness 
the annual inauguration of one of the 
most distinctive institutions in the world 
of music. 

The performances won, and were of 
a sort to deserve, their most enthusi- 
astic praise. With Gennaro Papi at the 
conductor’s stand on the opening night, 
the glowing Montemezzi score was sure 
of an impetuous and firm exposition. 
The principals had been heard in the 
work last summer. They proved once 
more their varying shares of genius, 
skill and popularity. 

“The Love of the Three Kings” is, 
fortunately, well known in America 
wherever opera has more than a tem- 
porary foothold. The fact is somewhat 
curious, because not many new works 
of an order in which Montemezzi’s score 
is cast so readily receive the wide recog- 
nition they merit. 

Miss Bori proved a fascinating Fiora, 
excelling in certain declamatory spots 
in a most expressive score and bringing 
the second act to a superb vocal climax. 
Mr. Martinelli made an imposing and 
forceful Avito. Mr. Danise’s Manfredo 
was couched in terms of great suavity. 
Mr. Lazzari’s Archibaldo remains one 
of the most towering characterizations 
afforded in present-day opera. The gala 
audience received the principals and Mr. 
Papi after the second act with extrava- 
gant enthusiasm. 


“Martha” Brings Ovations 


At this evening’s performance of 
Flotow’s “Martha” Miss Macbeth and 
Mr. Schipa were given individual ova- 
tions. Miss Macbeth has not often sung 
the part of Lady Harriet here, and this 


[Continued on page 4] 
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UNDERWRITE SUMMER 
OPERA FOR CAPITAL 


Washingtonians Support Series by 
Visiting Artists 


WASHINGTON, June 27.—The outstand- 
ing musical event of the summer season 
in the national capital is the announce- 
ment that the Washington Opera Com- 
pany, sponsored by the Washington 
Auditorium Corporation, Col. Robert N. 
Harper, president, has underwritten the 
summer season of light opera at the new 
Washington Auditorium. The season was 
inaugurated in the week of June 15 with 
a splendid performance of Balfe’s “Bo- 
hemian Girl,” as previously reported in 
MUSICAL AMERICA. The bill changes 
weekly, the two choruses, picked from 
members of the local opera association, 
singing in alternate weeks. 

The second week’s performance of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s “The Mikado” seemed 
to gain momentum and was performed 
with greater ease by the chorus and 
principals. Again Helena Morrill, so- 
prano, as Yum Yum shared honors with 
Sudworth Frasier, tenor, as Nanki-Poo. 
Francis Tyler as the Mikado demon- 
strated capability. Robinson Newbold 
as Ko-Ko carried off the honors of the 
performance, He seems to exhaust every 
bit of “stage business” ever known in 


venue, New York, N. Y 


Eentered as Sec 
Subscription Price, 


the various encores he is forced to give 
to his songs, “The Flowers that Bloom 
in the Spring” and “Tit-Willow.” 

Pierre Remington of the William Wade 
Hinshaw Company was an impressive 
Poo-Bah, and Henry Rabke as Pish-Tush 
was convincing and at home in the réle. 

Max Hirshfield, the conductor, read 
into the scores personality and apprecia- 
tion of the orchestrations, at no time 
allowing the music to “drag.” The 
choruses sing splendidly—that for “The 
Mikado” acting in professional style. 
Edouard Albion is the general director 
and “Peggy” Albion is the assistant 
director. This light opera is proving 
quite a divertissement for the Washing- 
ton “stay-at-homes” and each week is 
drawing a larger audience. 

DOROTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 


PTTL 


Iowa Town of 2100 Has 53 
School Violinists 


UDUBON, IOWA, June 27.— 
Fifty-three high school and 
grade violin students are enrolled 
in the public school of Audubon, 
which is a community with a popu- 
lation of 2100. One of the youngest 
members of the violin classes is 
Doris Lang, who is just five years 
old and was in the kindergarten 
this year. Tilda Schmidt is the 
musical director. Besides this class 
in violin, the Audubon school has 
a High School Band, a High School 
Orchestra and a Grade Orchestra. 
WILL C. MUILENBERG. 
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Acting Head for Cleveland Institute 


Appointed in Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders 
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LEVELAND, June 27.—The Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, which will 
open its sixth season on Oct. 5, has 
appointed Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders 
acting director, according to an an- 


nouncement made by the board of direc- 
tors, following Ernest Bloch’s retire- 
ment as head of the school. 

Mrs. Sanders has been associated with 
Mr. Bloch as executive director during 
the entire period since the founding of 
the school and, together with the faculty 
he has selected and trained, she will aim 
to carry out his ideals in the conduct of 
the Institute. 

In announcing the appointment of 
Mrs. Sanders as acting director, the 
executive board of the school issued the 
following statement: 

“It was our aim in bringing Ernest 
Bloch to Cleveland to give the school the 
best leader we could find to start the In- 
stitute on its career. We selected Mr. 
Bloch because he combined the best of 
pedagogical ideals with the highest mu- 
sicianship. 

“The school has progressed even be- 
yond our expectations. The ideals of 
Mr. Bloch have been found sound and 
effective, and inspirational as well. His 
faculty works as a unit, and the high 
standards which have been established 
and maintained are due to his tireless 
efforts and tremendous spirit. 

“We feel that his work has been so 
great and so intensive that his genius 
will still lead the school, although his 
composing and conducting lead him far 
from Cleveland.” 

An increased faculty, many new 
courses, orchestral training, concerts and 
illustrated lectures, will be features of 
the 1925-26 season. The faculty chosen 
includes John Peirce, Beryl Rubinstein, 
André de Ribaupierre, Victor de Gomez, 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, Arthur Shepherd 
and others. 





Photo by Standiford Studio 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders 


Enrollment is already in progress for 
the fall term, and the summer school is 
now in session with the largest enroll- 
ment in the history of the school. In 
addition to regular courses in all 
branches of music for children and be- 
ginners, master classes are offered in 
interpretation, concert repertory and 
pedagogy. These classes will be given 
for teachers and advanced students of 
piano, violin and ’cello. 

There will be concerts by faculty and 
students during the summer, illustrated 
lectures, and orchestral training for all 
summer students, and a group of artist 
recitals are being given at two of the 
city’s country clubs for’ scholarship 
funds. The summer session will close 
on Aug. 1. 





POSTPONE BENEFIT 
FOR “PEACE”’ CHORUS 


Organization Head Delays 
Concert Aimed to Pay 
Tour Abroad 


The concert by an “International 
Music Festival Chorus of 10,000,” an- 
nounced for the Yankee Stadium on 
July 9, has been postponed eleven days, 
according to a statement issued by the 
publicity representative of the organiza- 
tion. The reason assigned was that the 
Boston Choral Society “would not be 
able to come on the date originally 
planned.” An organization of this name 


existed some seasons ago, but a telegram 
to MUSICAL AMERICA states that the 
Boston Choral Society has long since 
been disbanded. stephen Townsend, 
who was its sponsor, is the authority 
that it was discontinued several years 
ago. 

Archer Leslie Hood, head of the choral 
project, named Mr. Townsend as one of 
the conductors secured for his Peace 
Chorus of 500, which he expects to send 
to Europe on the proceeds of the Stadium 
concert. Mr. Townsend declined the 
offer, however. Dr. Henry T. Fleck, 
head of the music department of Hunter 
College, who is named as chairman on 
Mr. Hood’s letter heads, has also an- 
nounced -his resignation. Walter Henry 
Hall of Columbia University had previ- 
ously been appointed chairman, but like- 
wise resigned. 

MusIcAL AMERICA’s friendly and im- 
partial survey of the activities of Mr. 
Hood’s chorus is the result of constant 
demands for information from members 
of the chorus and the general public. 

It was stated by Mr. Hood that a 
massed band, aggregating i000, was pre- 
paring to take part in the concert with 
the chorus of 10,000. The latter, it was 
announced, would be composed of the 
“combined forces of 100 singing societies 
throughout the Eastern States, with the 
assistance of four prominent soloists.” 
The New York publicity head of the 
“International Music Festival Chorus,” 
when consulted early this week, said 
that he was unable to mention the names 
ef any of the bands participating, nor 





could he name any of the 100 singing 
societies, conductors, or soloists. This 
information, he said, Mr. Hood would 
give out in the near future. 

Early in February Mr. Hood an- 
nounced his intention of taking a chorus 
of 500 American men and women singers 
for a free tour of Europe this summer 
to give concerts for the benefit of foreign 
singing organizations, which would re- 
turn for the Sesqui-Centennial Celebra- 
tion in 1926. He has, according to the 
announcement made by the publicity 
representative, received hearty response 
from the European cities which expect 
to send singers here for the celebration 
in Philadelphia. 

The means of sending the chorus 
abroad was described to a representative 
of MusicAL AMERICA by Mr. Hood as a 
“big drive” which he would organize in 
March. “There is no hurry about the 
actual drive,” Mr. Hood stated. “That 
will take only a week to put across. 
Look how quickly the Government raised 
money for the Liberty Loan funds!” He 
would not, however, estimate the sum 
he considered necessary to send 500 men 
and women through the principal cities 
of Ireland, England, Portugal, Spain, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Po- 
land, Russia, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Belgium and Holland. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of a trip through 
Europe, from Russia to Norway, with 
500 persons, would be about $500,000. 
Thus far no announcement has been 
made of a subsidy by the Government 
or by private donors. 

The drive scheduled for March was 
postponed, according to Mr. Hood, and 
the Stadium benefit concert planned in- 
stead. Several women who comprised 
the New York group of chorus delegates, 
upon being interviewed, stated their be- 
lief that the trip was a definite and 
well backed project and that the date of 
sailing was the only thing to be decided. 
Many believed, however. that they would 
leave not later than the first of July 


and made plans, accordingly, to give up 
positions and housekeeping. 

Attendance at several of the rehearsals 
of the New York unit in De Witt Clinton 
High School revealed that the numbers 
being prepared to represent America 
abroad include Verdi’s “Miserere,” “The 
Song of the Volga Boatmen,” “Eili, 
Eili” and “O Sole Mio.” The _ only 
American number heard was Mr. Hood’s 
arrangement of “Old Folks at Home.” 


ROME AWARD MADE 
TO WALTER HEFLER 


Damrosch Fellowship Goes 
to Harvard Graduate 
for Hugo Setting 


Walter Hefler of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been awarded the Walter Damrosch 
fellowship in musical composition at the 
American Academy in Rome, according 
to an announcement made early this 
week. The appointment is for three 
years’ residence at the Academy in the 
Italian capital, and includes a yearly 
allowance of $2,000, with opportunity 
to visit other European musical centers 
during six months of each year. 

Mr. Hefler was chosen from a group 
of ten who submitted works in the 
fellowship competition. Mr. Hefler’s 
work, which won the award, was entitled 


“Setting of ‘Extase’ by Victor Hugo.” 

The fellowship winner is a Harvard 
graduate, and has also studied under 
Caussade at the Conservatoire in Paris. 
For the past year Mr. Hefler has been 
director of music in the Deane School, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

This was the fifth competition for 
the Walter Damrosch Fellowship, which 
was awarded three years ago to Randall 
Thompson. Others who have been 
awarded fellowships at the American 
Academy in Rome include Leo Sowerby, 
Howard Hanson and Wintter Watts. 











NAME STADIUM WINNERS 





Committee Nominates Eight Artists for 
Public Appearances 


The list of winners in the auditions 
conducted jointly by the Stadium Audi- 
tions Committee and the National Music 
League was announced by Mrs. William 
Cowan, chairman of the Stadium Audi- 
tions Committee, on Tuesday of this 
week. Of the eight musicians nominated 
by the committee, seven are American- 
born and the eighth, a native of England, 
has made her home in this country for 
many years. 

Three were nominated to appear with 
the New York Philharmonic in the con- 
cert series which opens in the Lewisohn 
Stadium on the evening of July 6. They 
are Marion Anderson, Negro mezzo- 
soprano; Bernard Ocko, violinist, and 
Dorys Levene, pianist. Katherine Bacon, 
pianist, who has been heard in many 
New York recitals, was nominated to 
appear with the Philharmonic next 
winter. Nina Wulfe, violinist, was nomi- 
nated for a New York recital next sea- 
son under the auspices of the Stadium 
Concerts Committee. 

Five artists, including Mr. Ocko and 
Miss Levene, were nominated for re- 
citals next season under the auspices of 
the Walter W. Naumburg Foundation. 
The other three are violinists, Barbara 
Lull, Boris Koutzen and Nicholas Berez- 
owsky. Mr. Koutzen is a member of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and Mr. 
Berezowsky plays with the New York 
Philharmonic. Miss Lull, whose home is 
in Houston, Tex., recently returned to 
America from a period of study and 
playing abroad. 
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CINCINNATI OPENS 
SUMMER CONCERTS 


Frank Waller Leads Men oi 
Local Symphony—Solos 
by Lucy Marsh 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, June 27.—The concert 
season at the Zoo Gardens opened aus- 
piciously with a well-attended concert 
on June 21 by members of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, led by Frank Waller, who 
proved a youthful and magnetic con- 
ductor. The orchestra played with pre- 
cision and vim. The soloist was Lucy 
Marsh, soprano, who sang an aria from 
“Traviata” and Stern’s “Spring Waltz’ 
and an encore by Williby. The artist’s 
high, clear voice was used with consider- 
able technical skill. She received a 
double recall and gave an encore after 
her “Spring Waltz.” 

The orchestra, composed of Symphony 


men chosen for the occasion, was very 
good, although somewhat small. The 
horns played well, and the whole was 
very satisfactory. The new leader, who 
promises the musical public a symphony 
each week and some semi-popular works, 
will appear in nine concerts each week, 
and William Kopp will lead most of the 
afternoon concerts. 

The Musicians’ Club gave a dinner at 
Philipie’s Garden on June 13, which was 
attended by many members of the club. 
They made several changes in the con- 
stitution, the most important one being 
a change of the annual meeting from 
October to May. 

Maria Carreras gave a piano recital 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory on June 
23. She began with a Bach Concerto 
for the organ transcribed for the piano. 
Then followed a Toccata and Fugue of 
Bach-Busoni, the Chopin Sonata, Op. 35, 
and closed with the “Carneval” of Schu- 
mann. Mme. Carreras plays with virility 
and at times with great feeling. The 
“Marche Funebre” from the Sonata was 
played with sentiment but not senti- 
mentality, and the closing number was 
played with assurance and certainty. 

Mrs. Lester Blair gave an exhaustive 
program on the organ at the wedding 
of Deborah Higbee to Rev. R. M. Ho- 
garth on June 24. 

Charles J. Young presented his pupils 
in a concert at Memorial Hall on June 18 
devoted to works for piano and voice. 

Pupils from the piano class of Philip 
Werthner and the voice class of Mrs. 
Dell K. Werthner gave a recital at the 
Walnut Hills Music School on June 20. 
Those who took part were: Sarah B. 
Brett, Katherine Schott, Gladys M. 
Luessen, Constance Hahn, Marguerite 
Seidel, Virginia Young, Norma W. Wal- 
burg, Jane Lewis and Margaret Lewis. 


Arthur Foote Made Doctor of Music by 
Dartmouth College 


HANOVER, N. H., June 27.—Arthur 
Foote of Boston, American composer, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music at the 154th commencement exer- 
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John McCormack Triumphs in 
Two Recitals 


ONDON, June 20.—The return 
of John McCormack to the 
English concert stage has been one 
of the outstanding features of the 
season. The magnificent success 
of his two recitals in Albert Hall 
has served to indicate the position 
he occupies in the affections of the 
London public, his last appearance, 
on June 7, especially, provoking 
almost hysterical enthusiasm. The 
historical auditorium presented an 
interesting spectacle on this occa- 
sion. Indian ladies in gorgeous 
saris, American admirers, patriotic 
Irishmen and Australian visitors 
helped to make up one of the most 
demonstrative audiences in recent 
months. The singer was recalled 
again and again and added many 
extras to his already generous list. 
Following the concert the crowd 
outside the hall was so great that 
extra policemen had to be called, 
and the traffic was stopped to en- 
able Mr. McCormack to make a 
speech from the steps. 


London 
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| When Sound and Color Meet Across a Rainbow Scale 
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Upper Row, from Left to Right: 


The Keyboard of the 


a Pipe Organ Produce Sounds; Patterns of Color During a Performance of the Clavilux. 












































EXPE 


Jlavilux, or 


Claviluz Photographa by Courtesy of New York Public Library, 
IMENTS AND EXPERIMENTERS IN A SYNTHESIS OF THE ARTS 


olor Organ of Thomas Wilfred—the Numbered and Lettered Organ Stops Produce Color Almost as the Stops of 
Alexander Scriabin, Who Attempted in His Tone Poem, 


Lower Row, Left to Right: 


Photo by Bain News Service 


Laszlo Keyboard Reproduced from **Die Vusik.’’ 


“Prometheus,” to Synchronize Color and Music; the Color-Light-Piano by Alexander L aszl6, Used at the Kiel Festival Last Week; and Richard Strauss, Whose Music Unites Phil- 


osphy, Story, and Pictures with Sound 










T Kiel last week, under 
the direction of the 
Hungarian pianist, 
Alexander Laszlo, they 
tried it again, the old, 
old experiment, a color- 

concert. For centuries the 
light and sound has 
fascinated the artistic visionary. 
Innumerable theories have _ been 
volved. Practical demonstrations by 
the score have been attempted. And 
today, when music seems to be break- 
ing one by one its bonds with the 
past, German modernists are again 
seeking to synchronize the spectrum 
with the scale. 

The world is troubled by these re- 
urrent dreams. Poised on the border- 
land of fact, adventurers strain into the 
unknown. Of such stuff are the al- 
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music 
synthesis of 


chemist’s experiments, the mystic’s iden- 


tification with the infinite, the eternal 
search for the fountain of youth. Of 
ich stuff is the decadent’s vision of a 
inion of the arts, a “melange des 
yenres.”’ 
Each art has had its insurgents 
ets, painters and sculptors who have 
verstepped the borders imposed by their 
espective muses to meet and mingle in 
sensuous No-Man’s-Land. Whistler 
illed his canvases “nocturnes” and 
‘symphonies.” Rossetti painted his 
onnets.” Flaubert said that to him 
Salammbo” was purple and “L’Educa- 
n Sentimentale” gray. Arthur Rim- 
iud evolved a complete system of colored 
wels, “A” was black, “e” white, “i” 
d, “u” green and “o” blue. But Ren 
‘hil, in an elaborate treatise, insists that 
” is not blue but red! Monticell: 
iims that “in painting one must sound 
But it is in music, particularly, that 
e artist has not been content to work 
thin the limits of an isolated emotional 
d intellectual kingdom. The “melange 
s genres,” like a mirage, beckons him 
vard into foreign fields. The results 
these invasions have been manifested 
two ways, objectively and subjective- 


ly. The formal confusion of music with 
its sister arts is shown in the various 
experiments to synthesize color and 
sound, or smell and sound, as well as 
in that less speculative entente of litera- 
ture, music, and the theater known as 
opera. While the subjective melange 
reveals itself in program music where 
melody and harmony are used to ex- 
pound a philosophy, as in “Zarathustra,” 
tell a story as in “Eulenspiegel” or 
simply paint a picture, as in pastoral 
and descriptive works. 


The First Experiment 


The first accessible reference to the 
possible analogy between color and 
sound dates back to 1725 when Lewis 


Bertrand Castel, a Jesuit Father of 
Montpellier, invented a “clavecin des 
couleurs” or “clavecin oculaire,” an in- 
strument to make sound visible and in- 
terpret it in terms of color. The colors 
were arranged in a diatonic keyboard 
and were played simultaneously with the 
corresponding tones in music. He also 
had a scheme of musical and harmonic 
tapestries in which paintings were to 
reproduce all the effects of opera and 
cantata. Another experiment of Father 
Castel was with a “clavecin des odeurs,” 
a keyboard also arranged in a diatonic 
series in order to give concerts of per- 
fumes. 

A century and a half later this idea, 
carried out to the fine point of decadence, 
was exploited by Huysmans in his novel, 
“A Rebours.” The hero Des Esseintes, 
builds for himself a retreat in Paris 
where he shuts himself off from all con- 
tact with the world and drugs himself 
with every form of morbid and extrav- 
agant sensation. Among other things, 
he connects spigots with each other so 
as to form a keyboard on which he can 
play his mouth organ. 

“The organ happened to be open. The 


little drawers labeled flute, horn, voix 
celeste were out ready to be operated 
Des Esseintes drank a drop here and 


there, played inner symphonies for him- 
self, succeeded in procuring for himself 
sensations analogous to those that music 
pours into the ear.” 


Every liqueur corresponded to the 


sound of an instrument: kimmel to the 
oboe curacao to the clarinet, kirsch to 
the trumpet, etc. Benedictine was the 
relative minor of the major in alcohol, 
known as green chartreuse. Des Essein- 
tes also amused himself with concerts of 
perfumes and flowers as well as with 
an orchestra of liqueurs. 


Developments in Books 


In the course of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, various books appeared on the re- 
lations of color to music: Dr. D. D. 
Jameson’s “Color Music,” in 1884; J. D. 
MacDonald’s “Sound and Color,” 1869; 
I’, J. Hughes’ “Harmonics of Tones and 
Colors,” 1883. Finally, in 1911, A. 
Wallace Rimington, professor of fine 
arts in Queens’ College, London, experi- 
mented scientifically and evolved a color 
system which later became the basis of 
Scriabin’s “Prometheus, Poem of Fire.” 

Rimington allotted to each note in the 
octave a tint chosen from the spectrum- 
band, the colors of each note being de- 
cided by the analogy existing between 
the number of vibrations by which the 
“ar recognizes pitch and the number of 
vibrations the eye has to receive before 
it can perceive a particular tint. Thus 
middle C on the keyboard became as- 
sociated with red, C Sharp with crimson, 
D with orange crimson, D Sharp with 
orange, E with yellow, and so on until 
the next C is identified with violet. 

In 1915, in New York, the Russian 
Symphony produced Scriabin’s “Poem of 
Fire” with the accompaniment of a color 
organ. The following account sum- 
marizes the audience’s impression: 

“So far as the lights were concerned, 
it could not be discovered how they 
added to, or intensified, the meaning of 
the music. They were continually shift- 
ing and melting, but without -visible re- 
lations to the sounds. In the midst of 
what seemed to be one phrase, the lights 
would change a dozen times. There was 
no variation in intensity as the music 
grew more emphatic; at the height of 
its proclamation there was the same 
pleasing variety of yellows, oranges, vio- 
lets, purples, and emeralds as there was 
in the beginning.” 

More interesting and 
far as color itself is 


successful, so 
concerned, is 


Thomas Wilfred’s clavilux, or color or- 
gan, but since Mr. Wilfred’s invention 
claims to make color and light an artis- 
tic end in itself, without relation to other 
arts such as music, it has little place 
in the present discussion. 

The failure of color music is explain- 
able from several standpoints, despite 
its fascination as a theory and dream. 
From the purely scientific point of view, 
there can be no real coordinated rela- 
tionship between light and sound for 
various reasons. First, tone moves in a 
straight line and is a series of subtle, 
merging gradations, whereas color moves 
in decided jerks. Second, tone goes in a 
straight line, whereas color proceeds in 
a circle so that eventually the two ends 
of the spectrum meet. Third, color has 
so many more vibrations than tone that 
one tone would have to be matched by 
many colors. 


“Colored Hearing” 


The argument that the senses cannot 
be appealed to simultaneously is usually 
opposed by the example of synesthesia. 
But synesthesia as a basic principle of 
art is effectively dispelled by the psy- 
chologist Tichener when he writes: 

“The commonest form of systematic 
synesthesia, known as colored hearing, 
occurs almost as frequently as color- 
blindness. In it, any auditory stimulus, 
noise, tone or sound complex may arouse 
a photism or chromatism, a visual image 
of light or color. : Colored hearing 
is an inherited trait. It may de- 
pend upon some abnormal disposition of 
the paths of connection within the brain. 
Or possibly it may depend upon an un- 
usual elasticity of the cerebral arteries. 
On this view, a rush of blood to the 
auditory center might, owing to the ex- 
tensibility of the arteries, be propagated 
to the visual center; the hearing would 
be colored. The theory accounts for the 
less or reduction of synesthesia as we 


from childhood to mature life and 
{or occurrence in moments of emo- 
al stress.” 
This reduces synesthesia to the re- 
sult of one of such causes as ab- 


normality, immaturity, individual he- 


[Continued on page 18] 
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Ravinia’s Notable Past Recalled by 
Opening of Fourteenth Opera Season 
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was her first performance of the réle at 
Ravinia. She was delightful in char- 
acterization and expert, as always, in 
her singing. 

Mr. Schipa’s Lionel is one of his most 
popular réles, as well as one of his best. 
It was a great privilege to welcome so 
excellent a singer back to Ravinia. 

Ina Bourskaya’s Nancy by no means 
taxes her resources, but it is a gay and 
pleasant piece of work. Mr. Lazzari is 
a fine Plunkett and Paolo Ananian an 
accomplished Sir Tristram. Louis Has- 
selmans was demonstratively greeted for 
his conducting of the popular score. 

In forecasting the prospects for the 
fourteenth season of music at Ravinia 
Louis’ Eckstein, director of the organiza- 
tion, although he sedulously avoids inter- 
views, made the following statement to 
a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

“Another important milestone in the 
history of Ravinia opera passes with 
the opening of its fourteenth season as 
a producing center of lyric drama. As 
one considers the place which Ravinia 
occupies in the world of music today— 
for today it ranks as one of the world’s 
most unique opera houses—it seems im- 
possible that so much should have been 
accomplished within the space of four- 
teen years. It is not to be forgotten 
under these circumstances that Ravinia 
is an institution of individuality and 
that it adheres rigidly to the fixed policy 
of making every season better than the 
one which has gone before it.” 

Mr. Eckstein, questioned as to the 
labor by which Ravinia has been built 
up to its present standards and unique 
position in the world of music, recalled 
the season of 1913, when the concerts, 
up to that time devoted purely to or- 
chestral music, were given over also to 
excerpts from operas. Frederick Stock 
was leading the Chicago Symphony in 
its regular concerts. The company 
formed to present operatic music in- 
cluded Lois Ewell, the late Jennie Dufau, 
Leonid Samoloff and others, with their 
programs in charge of Attillio Parelli. 
Ruth St. Denis was also present to give 
classic dances. The following year saw 
the extension of the operatic side of the 
program. 

Opera really began to come into its 
own at Ravinia in 1915. Five evenings 
were given over to it for five of the ten 
weeks. Joan Sawyer and George Har- 


court had been engaged to give exhibi- 
tions of ball-room dancing as well. Mabel 
Garrison and Orville Harrold made their 
débuts on the North Shore in 1916, and 
Rosina Galli, now premiére danseuse of 
the Metropolitan Opera, headed a com- 
pany of dancers. 

Gennaro Papi, now an apparently in- 
dispensable member of the Ravinia com- 
pany, came in 1917, and so did Edith 
Mason and Florence Macbeth. Carolina 
White was also among the artists en- 
gaged. The répertoire was greatly en- 
larged, and a sixth night was devoted 
to the weekly operatic répertoire. 

The newcomers in the following year 
included Claudia Muzio, Sophie Braslau 
and Léon Rothier, previously unheard in 
the Middle West. Antonio Scotti, com- 
ing in 1919, was heard in “L’Oracolo,” 
which has not been sung under other 
auspices in this vicinity. Florence 
Easton, Myrna Sharlow, Riccardo Mar- 
tin and Alice Gentle were added to the 
roster in the same summer. 

Mr. Scotti returned in 1920 and was 
heard in his famous réle of Scarpia in 
“Tosca.” Charles Hackett joined the 
company, and Edith Mason returned, 
singing some réles in which she has not 
been heard elsewhere in America. 

Riccardo Stracciari, Marie Sundelius, 
Anna Fitziu, Frances Peralta, Mario 
Chamlee, Vittorio Trevisan and Louis 
Hasselmans, conductor, were the new- 
comers of the season of 1921. The next 
summer was even more brilliant, re- 
joicing as it did in the débuts of Claire 
Dux, Queena Mario, Graziella Pareto, 
Anne Roselle, Ina Bourskaya, Giuseppe 
Danise, Adamo Didur and Vicente Bal- 
lester. Giacomo Spadoni was added to 
the conducting staff. Mr. Didur opened 
the season in “Boris Godounoff.” 

Tito Schipa, Elisabeth Rethberg, Gia- 
como Lauri-Volpi, Virgilio Lazzari, Ar- 
mand Tokatyan and Désiré Défrere 
were new persons in the company in 
1923. Miss Easton returned, and Wil- 
frid Pelletier was added to the force of 
conductors. Lucrezia Bori and Giovanni 
Martinelli were added to the company 
last summer. 

The new singers this year include Rosa 
Raisa and Giacomo Rimini. A number 
of favorites from former seasons have 
returned, and the répertoire, which has 
been extended every year, promises the 
hearing of several novelties before the 
summer is ended. EUGENE STINSON. 





OPEN-AIR “AIDA” DRAWS 20,000 IN N. Y. 
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The season of summer opera in New 
York was launched, before a_ record- 
breaking throng estimated at more than 
20,000, with an oper-air performance of 
“Aida” by the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany, under the direction of Alfredo 
Salmaggi, at the Yankee Stadium on 
Saturday evening, June 27. A specially- 
constructed stage erected on the field be- 
yond the baseball diamond was brilliantly 
illuminated with high-powered lights, 
and a large orchestra of players re- 
cruited from the Metropolitan and Man- 
hattan Opera organizations was con- 
ducted by Pasquale La Rotella. The 
cast included Marie Rappold as Aida; 
Bernardo De Muro, Radames; Lia De 


Grandi, Amneris; Alfredo Zagaroli, 
Amonasro; Ivan Steschenko, Ramfis; 
Max Smirnoff, the King, and G. Calvino, 
the Messenger. 

The performance was one to give 
cheer to protagonists of outdoor opera 
in the metropolis, for the event attracted 
as large a throng as many a baseball 
contest in the same amphitheater. 

There were numerous technical diffi- 
culties to contend with. Most serious 
was the close proximity of the stage to 
the elevated railway, the passing of 
trains almost drowning out the singers 
at frequent intervals. That the stage 
was built some 300 feet from the near- 
est seats also taxed the singers, though 
in most instances they were heard with 
surprising clarity. The orchestra, espe- 
cially in pianissimo passages, fared less 
successfuily. 

The performance did not begin until 
nearly 9.30, and there were several de- 
lays. The stage mounting was less im- 
pressive than in several other ventures 


of the sort in recent seasons. The set- 
tings were mainly of canvas and re- 
mained unchanged throughout the eve- 
ning, though vari-colored lighting pro- 
vided “atmosphere.” Horses, camels 
and many “supers” were employed for 
the Triumph Scene. The costuming of 
the artists was in the main creditable. 
A ballet performed under the leadership 
of Nina Piccolatti. 

All concerned evidently labored very 
hard to project the score under unusual 
difficulties. Musically, the performance 
does not call for extended criticism, it 
being in the nature of a feat to have 
presented it at all. Exception must be 
made of Mme. Rappold’s impassioned 
singing of the title réle, in which she 
has often been heard in New York. Her 
voice carried with great clarity, and her 
dramatic impersonation was _ skillfully 
planned to meet the long-range require- 
ments of the stage. Mr. De Muro’s large 
voice was admirably adapted for out- 
door singing, and, with the soprano, he 
received numerous hearty plaudits from 
the thronged stands. The other artists 
were in the main efficient. Mr. La 
Rotella exerted persuasive powers with 
the orchestra, which numbered about 
100 players. 

The opera was to have been broad- 
cast, but permission is said to have been 
rescinded on the day of the performance 
by the management. R. M. K. 





New Works to Occupy A. Walter Kramer 
at Rhode Island Summer Home 


A. Walter Kramer, well-known com- 
poser and writer on musical subjects, 
who returned to the United States in 


May from Europe, where he spent two 
and a half years, principally in Italy, 
has taken a cottage in Jamestown, R. L., 


where, with his family, he will spend the 
summer. While there Mr. Kramer will 
finish the work of editing a volume on 
music, which will be issued shortly by 
one of the leading American publishers. 
Among his recently published composi- 
tions are his sonnet cycle for voice and 
piano, “Beauty of Earth,” published by 
J. Fischer & Bro.; two songs, “Dragon 
Flies” and “Cuckoo Love,” published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc.; a new Swedish Melody 
setting, “To Fetch Some Water from 
the Spring,” published by G. Ricordi & 
Co.; and a song, “Tracings,” published 
by the Oliver Ditson Company. A dra- 
matic song, “The Patriot,’ set to a 
Browning text, is now on the press of 
the John Church Company and a 
“Lamento,” for ’cello and piano, will be 
issued shortly for violin and piano, 
dedicated to the memory of the com- 
poser’s father. Mr. and Mrs. Kramer 
will return to New York in the early 
fall, when Mr. Kramer, it is understood, 
will be associated with a prominent 
organization in the field of music. 





Site Assigned for Music and 
Art Center in New York 
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Mr. Haag to the Mayor reads in part 
as follows: 


“In furtherance of the plans for a 
municipal music and industrial arts 
high school in the city of New York, a 
meeting was held on Friday, June 12, 
to consider preliminaries incidental to 
the establishment of such an institu- 
tion. 

“The general consensus indicated a 
strong preference for the Jerome Park 
reservoir site as being best suited to 
the requirements, because of its area 
and the fact that it is in possession of 
the city. 

“As to the site referred to, may we 
quote from a report from Superinten- 
dent Gompert to Chamberlain Berolz- 
heimer: 

“*At the southerly end of this tract 
of land a site has been assigned to the 
Board of Education for Public School 86, 
the Bronx, and also for an athletic 
field in connection with this school. This 
elementary school site is bounded by 
West 195th Street, Jerome Avenue, 
Strong Avenue and Reservoir Avenue. 

“ “At the northerly end another school 
site has been assigned to the Board of 
Education for the De Witt Clinton 
High School and an athletic field. This 
site is bounded by West 205th Street, 
Gaynor Avenue, Mosholu Parkway and 
Goulden Avenue. 

“*Between these two public school 
sites a large area still remains which 
at present is unassigned, and therefore 
consideration was given as to what por- 
tion would best serve for the proposed 
Music and Industrial Art High School. 

“ ‘Consideration was given first to the 
advisability of requesting only a _ por- 
tion of the site, but due to the fact 
that it has already been determined to 
erect two important school buildings on 
the tract of land, it was considered that 
the erection of a high school for the 
study of music and industrial arts would 
offer a splendid opportunity for the 
establishment of a great educational 
center. It was therefore decided to 
recommend that the city retain owner- 
ship in this entire plot for all time and 
that the proposed Music and Industrial 
Art High School should be so placed as 
to form the nucleus of a great educa- 
tional center. 

“‘The placing cf the Music and In- 
dustrial Art High School on this loca- 
tion would provide ample space for the 
erection of museums and other buildings 
incidental to the Music and Art 
High School, as well as the De Witt 
Clinton Academic High School, and these 


- buildings could be erected on line radical 


from the Music and Industrial Art High 
School in such a manner that they would 
bear their proper relationship to the 
main buildings for both administrative 
and utilitarian purposes.’ ” 

The members of the Mayor’s Music 
Committee and’ sponsors of New York 
Art Center are as follows: 

Hon. Philip Berolzheimer, chairman of 
committee: Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin; 
Irving T. Bush, president of Merchants’ 
Association; Dr. William C. Carl; Dr. 
Frank Damrosch; Conrad J. Eschen- 
berg, Aide to the City Chamberlain; 
Dr. George H. Gartlan; Alfred Human; 
Willis Holly, secretary; Walter Kiese- 
wetter, Alexander Lambert, Maximilian 
Pilzer, Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth, Henry W. Taft and 
Josiah Zuro. 


BRITISH CONDUCTOR 


IS AMONG ARRIVALS 





Sir Henry Wood Visits Amer 
ica After Long Absence 
—Others Sail 


The pilgrimage of artists to Europ 
continues, and the list of arriving musi. 
cians is also large. Prominent amon: 
the latter was Sir Henry Wood, condu 
tor of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
London, for more than thirty years, wh. 
is visiting America for the first tim 
since 1905. Sir Henry expressed hi 
admiration of the work of the younge: 


American composers and said he in 
tended to perform Deems_ Taylor’: 
“Through the Looking Glass” with his 
orchestra on returning to England. He 
is on his way to Hollywood to conduct a 
series of concerts by the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, his first experience as an 
open air conductor. Sir Henry, who 
was accompanied by Lady Wood, ar- 
rived on the Homeric on June 24. 

Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Frank C. Flannigan, 
European baritone, were on the same 
boat. 

Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor, 
reached New York on the Resolute on 
June 24, to conduct the Stadium con- 
certs which begin next week. Hans 
Kindler, ’cellist, also arrived on the 
Resolute. 

Frederic Lamond, pianist, was among 
those on the Muenchen, docking on 
June 23. 

Ethel Leginska, pianist, and George 
Gershwin, composer, arrived on _ the 
Majestic on June 30. 

Among those whose destination lay in 
the opposite direction from New York 
were Yolanda Méré, Hungarian pianist, 
who will make an early tour of England, 
and Joseph Urban, scenic designer at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, on the 
Homeric, June 26. 

Berthold Neuer, artist manager for 
William Knabe & Co. sailed on the 
Belgenland on June 25. 

Raymond C. Robinson and Homer C. 
Humphrey, organists, were passengers 
on the Mauretania on June 24. 

On the Stockholm, leaving on June 30, 
was May Peterson, soprano, who plans 
a vacation in Scandinavia. 

Frances Alda, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was scheduled 
to sail for Buenos Aires on_ the 
Voltaier, June 27. Mme. Alda _ will 
create the role of Ginevra in “La Cena 
Della Beffe” by Giordano at the Colon 
Theater and will appear in “Marta,” 
“Bohéme,” “Mefistofele,” “Manon Les- 
caut” and other operas. She will sing 
at a gala performance in honor of the 
Prince of Wales, who is expected to ar- 
rive in Buenos Aires about the first of 
August. 

Anne Roselle, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera and _ recently 
with the San Carlo Company, was 
scheduled to be a passenger on the 
Leviathan on July 4. After fulfilling 
operatic engagements in Berlin, Vienna, 
and Italian cities, she will return for 
an engagement with the San Carlo 
Opera in the Century Theater, New 
York, and other cities. 

Harriet McConnell, mezzo-soprano, 
sailed on the France to join the Paris 
Grand Opera Company. 





Klemperer Conducts in Russia 


Otto Klemperer, who will direct sev- 
eral concerts of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra next season, has been con- 
ducting concerts at Moscow and Lenin- 
grad with signal success. He directed 
performances of “Carmen” in both cities 
and ended his series in Leningrad with 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, when an 
address was presented to him by the 
leading musicians of that city, with 
Alexander Glazounoff, director of the 
conservatory, at their head. 





Czech Priest Invents Machine to Write 
Music 


The labors of future composers will 
be much lightened if a music-writing 
machine invented by Michael Besermenji, 
a priest of the Greek Church in a village 
near Djakovo, Czechoslovakia, will do 
all that he claims for it. He has worked 
seven years to perfect his invention. The 
composer sits at the instrument, piano 
or organ, and as he plays his score the 
notes are said to be immediately recorded 
by the automatic apparatus. 
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How the Midnight Sun Shines on Main Street, U.S. A. 
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The Upper Left Hand Photograph Shows Jenny Lind in the Stellar Réle of Bellini’s “Somnambula.” 
A Portrait of Edvard Grieg, Most Famous Representative of Norse Music, Is in the Upper Right Hand Corner. 
The Center Monument Is of Leif Ericson, the Viking Hero Who Came to America in 1000. 
The Last Picture Is a Sketch of Ole Bull in His Early Days 





Concert. 

and Mrs. Grieg. 

Statue. 
MONG the many festi- 
vals and centennials 


which have taken place 
throughout the country 
recently, the Norse- 
™ American’ celebration 
held in Minneapolis, stands out 
vividly as a milestone, although it 
was not primarily a musical event. 
And the scene witnessed when 15,000 
Norse-Americans sang their national 
anthem brought a thrill that was 
significant of the friendships exist- 
ing between the two peoples. Then 
the question arose: What effect 
have Scandinavians had upon the 
music of America? Is it not neces- 
sary to go back to Leif Ericson, who 
landed on the northeast coast of America 
n 1000 to answer. A monument of the 
great Viking stands in the heart of 
Minneapolis; it was posed for by Ole 
Bull, Norse violinist, who less than a 
entury ago won the hearts of American 
people. 














A more recent trumpet note was 
ounded by another great Viking, Roald 
\mundsen, whose adventure to the 
North Pole throws a clear light on the 
character of the nation which he repre- 
ents. When President Coolidge spoke 
before an audience of some hundred 
housand Norse-Americans at the State 
fair Grounds in Minneapolis he said, 
‘These Norsemen, whose beginnings in 
he United States we here celebrate, 
ave exercised a great influence upon our 
iodern history and western civilization, 
vhich it is difficult to match among any 
ther like numbers of people.” 

Yet Americans who marvel at the 
iccomplishments of these hard working 
thrifty and artistic men and women of 
Norse blood may remember that only 
6500 Norwegians, and a similar propor- 


A GROUP OF NINETEENTH CENTURY FAMOUS SCANDINAVIANS 


tion of Swedish and Danish persons, 
are admitted yearly. A _ selective im- 
migration policy adopted by Congress 
suggests illimitable possibilities. There 
might be more Howard Hansons writing 
“Nordic” symphonies, more such singers 
as Julia Claussen, Marie Sundelius, 
Olive Fremstad, Karin Branzell, Nanny 
Larsen-Todsen; more Charlotte Lunds, 
William Gustafsons, Martin Ohmans or 
Sigrid Onegins. 


Grieg’s Influence 
Z 


Edward MacDowell, probably’ the 
most widely recognized American com- 
poser, admitted on several occasions that 
Grieg exerted the most deep-rooted in- 
fluence upon his music. A comparison 
between almost any MacDowell song and 
one by Grieg shows this. The same 
original chord progressions, descending 
bass and drone effects are employed by 
both of these song writers. The same 
turns of melody are found in the works 
of both, as, for example, carrying the 
leading tone down to the dominant. 

And what of Scandinavian music in 
general? It would be narrow to limit 
oneself to that of Norway alone! What 
have these people contributed to Ameri- 
can music and American civilization in 
the mass? The line of advancement is 
as clear as crystal. Music, as King 
Oscar said, is an integral part of every 
Scandinavian home. After Leif Eric- 
son there is a gap of centuries until 
Henry Hudson (believed to be a Dane, 
by the way, and not a Dutchman) sailed 
into New York in 1609, and was soon 
followed by Jochiem Pietrs Knyter, 
Danish captain of the East Indian Com- 
pany, who bought Harlem, while his 
friend Ursus Bronck purchased the 
Bronx, now named after him. 

The early Nineteenth Century marked 
the real ‘beginnings of Scandinavian 
America,’ when the fair-haired Vikings 
flocked to this country to make their 
fortunes or to avoid religious oppres- 


sion. The Swedes settled in Delaware, 
the Norwegian Quakers in New York 
State, and the Danes started the West 
and Northwest movement. Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Minnesota soon became a 
goal for the Scandinavian newcomers, 
since the climate corresponded so closely 
to that of their native land. This un- 
conscious seeking for similarity of lati- 
tudinal position led over 130,000 North- 
men to Washington and Oregon by the 
beginning of the present century. 

For its face value this may seem un- 
important in connection with music, yet 
the fabric of folk-song is inextricably 
woven in the people who make up a 
nation. Scandinavian music has been 
sown in the fields of the Middle West 
for 200 years. Take up a book of north- 
ern folk-songs and you will find they are 
the same as the play songs sung by the 
children of the United States. “Norges 
Melodier” contains at least a dozen 
tunes to which English words for chil- 
dren have been affixed. 


Early Exponents 


The first Scandinavian exponents of 
art song were Jenny Lind and Christine 
Nilsson. When they were not busy with 
the opera they were spreading the melo- 
dies of their country—folk-tunes and 
songs of Grieg, Kjerulf, Lindblad, 
Séderman, Nordraak and others. Then, 
too, there was Ole Bull, who came with 
his violin to fill America with the music 
of the Bergen countryside, songs of the 
golden-haired ploughboy, the rustic lover 
and the village merry-makers, running 
the gamut of emotions from the profound 
melancholy of the Dovre mountaineers 
to the unbridled joy of the shepherds. 

Ole Bull left many disciples in this 
country. Among them was the writer’s 
great-grandfather, who came to this 
country with the artist. He was not 
only a violinist of note but a singing 
director of much ability whose efforts 
developed several excellent Norwegian 
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In the Center Is an Old Sketch of the Line of Standees Before a Jenny Lind 
Below, on the Left, He Is Seen with Percy Grainger 
Ole Bull, Violinist of the Nineteenth Century, Posed for the 


male choruses in Milwaukee, such as 
the Edvard Grieg Club, the Normanna 
Quartet and the Normaendenes Sang- 
forening, the singers of the latter hav- 
ing taken part in the World’s Fair in 
Chicago and the National Sangerfest in 
Minneapolis in 1892 and 1898. 

Inga Orner, Norwegian singer, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan, has made a 
special study of the influence of Grieg 
upon MacDowell. ‘The spirit and tech- 
nic of our music,” she believes, “from 
the most elaborate symphonies down to 
the simplest popular airs, resembles that 
of the Northland. Scandinavian com- 
posers, like American ones, are fond of 
the grace of scale melody. Take the 
Brudeslaaten folk-melody and compare 
it with Grieg’s “Morgenthau” and any 
one of MacDowell’s sea songs. 

“The drone bass, a typical trick of 
Norse fele players, has found its way 
into American music from MacDowell 
to the jazz writers. The lack of rhyth- 
mic invention, the dominance of four- 
four time, short phrases and elaborate 
cadences are all traits common to both 
American and Scandinavian music. 
While the French and Germans were 
pivoting around the tonic note in the 
nineteenth century, Grieg and his Ameri- 
can disciples were taking the leading 
tone down to the dominant. Apostro- 
phizing, the pastime of the Continent, 
was far too sentimental for the red- 
blooded Danes, Swedes and Norwegians, 
far too saccharine for the staid Ameri- 
can composer. Away with Caccini’s 
‘Amarilli’ and Beethoven’s ‘Adelaide’!” 


Great Saga Students 


Kitty Cheatham, American soprano, 
is not only an ardent student of the 
Icelandic eddas and Nordic sagas, but is 
of Scandinavian descent, and was asked 
by Prof. Gisle Bothne to speak and sing 
at the Norse Centennial in Minneapolis. 
Miss Cheatham’s theory concerning the 


[Continued on page 20] 
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Jezz vs. Symphonic Music in One of Our 
Leading Film Theaters—New York’s 
Municipal Music and Art Project Takes 
Firm Root—Why Feodor the Great Did 
Not Sing in ““The Barber’—Why Being 
a Composer Requires a Bank Account— 
Modest Organists in Convention Escape 
Lime-Light of Publicity—-When Roses 
by Gther Names Smell Less Sweet— 
Robbers Aim Blow at Chorus Members’ 
Vanity 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Something surprising has happened. 

Think of motion pictures, and the 
name Hugo Riesenfeld pops into your 
mind. 

Dr. Riesenfeld’s name is firmly welded 
with the idea of superior music in the 
film theater, for Riesenfeld was one of 
the pioneers in this field. 

I have on many occasions commented 
on the high excellence of the musical 
programs in such New York theaters as 
the Capitol, the Piccadilly, the Rialto, 
the Rivoli and the Criterion. 


Now, the latter three houses are under 
the direction of Dr. Riesenfeld, with 
Josiah Zuro as Director of Presentation 
—a new and unique conductorship which 
has developed a new technic. 

The Rivoli Theater stands in the heart 
of the Broadway district. 

The symphony orchestra and the 
sterling character of the programs given 
in this house won the approval of every 
serious musician. 

In fact you will find many a distin- 
guished artist in these theaters during 
the season, between rehearsals or before 
the concert. 

After all, where is there a better place 
to relax than in a motion picture thea- 
ter, where the films allow the brain to 
tick without effort? Where—but I am 
wandering. 

I simply want to remark that the 
music in these theaters is good to an 
unusual degree. 

The surprise is this: the Rivoli Thea- 
ter orchestra, an ensemble of symphonic 
caliber, will disband in a couple of 
weeks. In place of Riesenfeld’s orches- 
tra a jazz band will play. I am in- 
formed that the band is as good as any 
in the field, but the fact remains that 
the orchestra is ousted—booted out into 
the cold world. 

Knowing Dr. Riesenfeld’s high ideals, 
I can say with confidence that he did 
not personally initiate this surprising 
policy. I suppose competition spurred 
the owners to fight rivals with their 
own weapons. 

‘ - course, jazz is only an ephemeral 
ad. 

Ultimately eertain characteristic 
rhythmic points will be utilized skill- 
fully by composers, but it is safe to 
predict that the present jazz flurry, now 
expending ftself, will go the way of mah 
jongg, crossword puzzles and banana 
songs. 

In the light of the fugitive character 
of jazz, with its high-powered saxo- 
phones, gold-plated banjos and raconteur 
leaders, I refuse to be down-hearted 
over the temporary victory of Broadway. 

At any rate, the remaining Riesenfeld 
houses will remain steadfast to the ideal 
of good musi. 

* ~ * 

Every musician will reioice that the 

Music and Art Center project in New 


York City is making definite progress. 
I note that even the newspapers which 
are bitterly anti-administration are in- 
dorsing City Chamberlain Philip Berolz- 
heimer’s magnificent plans. 

This is as it should be. 

The whole country will eagerly follow 
the fortunes of this vast civic enterprise, 
the nucleus of the long-sought National] 
Conservatory of Music. 

a. a 

Like an innocent babe, the estimable 
Telegraph finds it “surprising” that the 
conductorship of a New York orchestra 
was actually bought. 

Gather ’round me, mates, while I spin 
you a few stories of batons which were 
fought over as fiercely as any treasure- 
trove on the Spanish Main. 

I say this with humble apologies to 
the gallant lads of the black flag, for 
after all, they are hearty fellows and 
should not be mentioned in the same 
breath with petticoat-trailers who would 
faint at the notion of swinging a cutlass 
or honestly slitting a throat. 

To begin, there was—but my, isn’t it 
warm today? 

Come to think of it, I have only a 
paltry page at my disposal, and besides, 
this story should be written on asbestos. 

For the moment I merely recall an 
observation passed last week by a 
famous conductor, who paraphrased 
Papa Berlioz: 

“A conductor needs ten per cent ‘musi- 
cianship; the other ninety per cent must 
be—er, social instinct—to get and hold 
the job.” 

* * * 

I have just learned why Chaliapin did 
not appear in that much heralded per- 
formance of the “Barber of Seville” at 
the end of the Metropolitan season, so 
I hasten to record the story for the sake 
of posterity. 

Some opera-goers were cruel enough 
to remark that the big basso did not 
want to be obliged to share honors with 
the new soprano, Hidalgo, but as usual, 
rumor maligned the Russian. 

The truth of the matter is that 
Chaliapin sang in rehearsal and sailed 
on famously until he came to the rapid- 
fire recitative. Then he muttered words 
which were neither Italian nor good red 
Muscovite. 

Poor Feodor probably knows the 
Barber role backward in his own tongue, 
but the Italian text just wouldn’t come. 

So Chaliapin confessed to the con- 
ductor—who probably had his suspicions 
—that he did not have the infernal 
words at his disposal and therefore he 
would beg to be excused. 

He was. 

o * * 

How can the American composer be 
helped? 

I know various institutions offer prizes 
and stage contests, but I doubt if these 
methods really reach the heart of the 
problem. 

The donors of prizes have only a slight 
conception of the difficulties facing com- 
posers, therefore the rules of composers’ 
contests are usually the same which 
guide contests for tenors and fiddlers. 

Lawrence Gilman remarked recently 
“that an American symphony is almost 
as rare an apparition in the contem- 
porary world of music as an Italian 
tenor with an inferiority complex or a 
German tenor who can sing. 

“Symphonies,” he said, “take time and 
brains and money to complete.” 

He then pointed out that the “copying 
of the orchestral parts of a modern sym- 
phonic score cannot be paid for without 
leaving an agonizing cavity in the aver- 
age musician’s bank account. Poor 
Charles Griffes attempted to do his own 
copying and thereby hastened his un- 
timely and lamentable death.” 

In last Sunday’s Herald-Tribune Mr. 
Gilman asks how many other unknown 
American symphonies are withheld from 
the public that would be interested to 
hear them merely because the composer 
lacks the time or the money to give the 
necessary material embodiment to his 
conceptions? 

In reply to Mr. Gilman’s pointed ques- 
tion, Daniel Gregory Mason makes this 
pregnant answer: 

“The point you make is, I believe, of 
fundamental importance to our musical 
welfare, and you deserve a statue in 
Central Park for making it so clearly 
and circumstantially. 

“We multiply prizes and competitions 
for half-baked bunglers, but when a man 
knows his job as Griffes did we leave 
him to fight economic as well as artistic 
problems. I wish you would some time 
return to this matter in a week-end 
article. You could do a great deal more 
good for music in America in this way 
by making people understand the handi- 
cap under which composers have to 


struggle than a great many of those 
who constantly trumpet for the ‘Ameri- 
can composer’ dream of doing. 

“The situation is really largely an 
economic one and should be so recog- 
nized. We have had quite enough of 
sentimental rhapsody and chauvinistic 
propaganda. What we need, it seems to 
me, is a little matter-of-fact, practical 
consideration of the situation. 

* * * 

“In one of the current competitions 
for original orchestral works the rules 
require each composer to provide parts 
as well as score. Such an economic 
penalization of the composer seems par- 
ticularly unfortunate when any intelli- 
gent judge would be able to judge works 
by the scores alone. 

“Elsewhere we seem to see the same 
unimaginative treatment of composers 
and the same tendency to help only in 
the experimental stage, leaving those 
who have won their spurs to struggle 
along as best they may. 

* * * 

“T do not think the conditions affect- 
ing the American composer are going 
to be satisfactory until some comprehen- 
sive scheme is developed for publishing 
orchestral works that have proved to be 
by actual performance in the concert 
room worthy of further hearing. 

“This would be an immense help. The 
struggles with illegible parts are heart- 
breaking to the composer and disastrous 
to the good will of the players. For ex- 
ample, a conductor who has recently 
been rehearsing my ‘Russians’ for bari- 
tone and orchestra tells me that the 
manuscript parts, which have now been 
used by eight different orchestras, are 
so full of marks in black, red and blue 
pencil that the men’s temper is spoiled, 
rehearsals are delayed and artistic 
quality of performance is injured . ; 

“For the composer to get his material 
into engraved form is terribly expen- 
sive, and usually quite beyond his means. 
Even to reproduce material by photo- 
stat, as many of our composers are now 
doing, is a serious drain on a composer’s 
pocketbook. Negatives cost 25 cents a 
page, each copy in positive 25 cents 
more; in other words, for an orchestral 
work of 100 pages, $50 for the first 
photostat copy (one negative and one 
positive) and $25 for each additional 


copy. 
e-6-@ 

“T wish you might find room for one 
further point that is as curious as it is 
disconcerting. Namely, the penalization 
by our present system of works for solo 
instrument and orchestra. No orchestra 
expects to pay a composer for the use 
of material for the piano or violin con- 
certo. 

“The soloist is expected to provide the 
material, but how many soloists can be 
expected to be people of broad enough 
artistic vision and sufficiently well lined 
pocketbooks to hire or buy orchestral 
material of new and unknown composers 
when they can play all the old war 
horses for nothing? 

* * * 

“In the case of music for violin or 
‘cello solo, publication in arrangement 
with piano accompaniment may help by 
bringing in a small revenue. In the 
case of a piano concerto there is not even 
this resource. According to the economic 
interpretation of art, no modern piano 
concerto should even exist; but, fortu- 
nately, composers are sometimes so mad 
as to devote a great deal of time and 
energy to things on which they never 
expect to make a cent.” 

* * * 


There is, I freely admit, a difference 
between a gathering of Federation mem- 
bers, all eager and primed for lively 
sessions, and a convention of organists, 
who are more intent on technical dis- 
cussion than making news copy for the 
newspapers. 

At the same time, I would point out 
that no casual visitor in Portland, Ore., 
during a recent week could have failed 
to know that the Federation of Music 
Clubs was holding its biennial conven- 
tion in the City of Roses. 

All the Portland dailies gave generous 
space to the event, with the result that 
the Associated Press carried the salient 
points of the proceedings over the land. 

From the ‘journalistic standpoint the 
convention was exceedingly well covered. 
I know the Portland newspapers and 
the Portland people in general will be 
amply repaid in the long run for this 
courteous and intelligent treatment of 
the musical visitors. 

Chicago’s newspapers did not extend 
such excellent service to the organists 
of the country when the American Guild 
held its annual convention on the Lake 
last week. 

Perhaps the organists did not make 


news for the press; perhaps the rela 
tions between the newspapers and the 
Guild were not established so sensibl, 
as at the Portland meeting. 

I do not know; I do not condemn. | 
am merely stating the simple truth tha 
the Chicago dailies did everything bu 
overlook the organists. 

If the organists had staged a bathing 
suit procession along the Lake Shore, | 
suppose the press would have been gen 
erous with special articles; but seriou 
musicians would appreciate friend): 
recognition from the newspapers with- 
out going to such extremes. 

In other words, even a violet-like or- 
ganist would be grateful for a modes: 
reference to his thoughtful essay in the 
great daily newspapers. 

As it is, the poor fellow is obliged t. 
wait until he runs away with the run 
runner’s daughter or assassinates hi: 
church trustees—then the reporters de- 
scend on him like Metropolitan standees 
on a carload of Bermudas. 

* ok * 


This business of changing names fo: 
musical purposes does not always work 
out well for the artist. 

Only last week a certain American 
singer was to be engaged for a produc- 
tion. Then the producers discovered 
the singer had been using a foreign name 
and insisted on keeping this foreign 
label. 

“We want a native singer and we 
want the public to know we have en- 
gaged an American,” said the director 
—and the poor singer walked off without 
a contract. 

Another artist I know is repeatedly 
passed over by clubs and managers for 
the simple reason that they believe he 
is, like his name, an alien. He deliber- 
ately selected a name with melodious 
vowel sounds some years ago, and today 
he is paying the penalty. 

One man, a tenor, owned a plain, 
useful name, but just before the war 
he adopted a high-sounding German 
name-plate. When the European trouble 
began he hastily modified this name so 
as to make it seem of Belgian origin. 
This rapid-fire succession of names 
dazzled his friends and caused all kinds 
of amusing complications. He was beau- 
tifully roasted by the critics as a German 
and lauded by some of the same writers 
when he appeared in his Belgian guise. 

Today he is touring the country, visit- 
ing every city and town, and he uses 
his own homely monicker. He is a paint 
and varnish salesman of exceptional 
ability. 

* * * 

On many a sad occasion I have 
pointed out the disastrous result of hav- 
ing sports writers and poultry editors 
take care of the music department on 
newspapers. 

Down in Atlanta, the Constitution, 
one of the most important papers of the 
South, publishes the following musical 
item, for the discovery of which I am 
indebted to the American Mercury: 

““Lohengrin,’ Wagner’s lovely opera, 
has reached every nook and corner of 
the civilized world, the strain of the 
Wedding March having rung for thou- 
sands of happy brides. 

“Other lovely Grail harmonies, the 
Swan motive, the Prayer of the King, 
The Pilgrims’ Chorus and the Spinning 
Song, are played the world over.” 

* * * 


Fifty members of a male singing 
society in upper New York City wer: 
rehearsing last Monday night when five 
masked men entered the hall. 

In a flash one hundred pairs of hands 
were pointed piously heavenward. 

One of the visitors extracted the con- 
tents of all the singers’ pockets, collect- 
ing $500. 

Then the robbers left, but not before 
one of the intruders shouted: 

“You fellows sure are rank singers 
—can’t even sing in tune!” 

The members of the chorus are prob- 
ably more disturbed at the nasty criti- 
cism than by their money loss, thinks 


your 





British King Confers Order on 
Paderewski 


Ignace Paderewski was made a Knight 
of the Grand Cross, Order of the British 
Empire, by King George V. of England 
on June 25, according to a news dispatch 
from London. The order is an honorary 
one and was bestowed in recognition of 
the. premier-pianist’s services to art and 
statesmanship. 
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The Voice That Once Through Pineville’s Halls Its Fluent Beauty Shed, Now Is as Hushed and Desolate as if Its Notes Were Dead. 


By A. D. LANEY 


HIS is a Fable about 
Mary, one of those tire- 
less Sopranos who tire 
the Neighbors. All day 
long her robust tones 
— shook the Prisms in 
nearby parlors. Her throat seemed 
made of Brass and her Lungs of cast 


iron. 

And strong men groaned. 

On Sundays she broadcast from the 
Organ-loft, but she had loftier ambi- 
tions than the little Church at Pine- 


ville. 

Mary longed to prance the operatic 
boards. To vie with “Galli” in madden- 
ing the “Lobby-Loiterers.” She believed 
she was CALLED! The great urge 
proved that she was all-lit-up by the 
Divine Spark. ‘ 

Small wonder the rural Burg palled. 

She yearned for the Big town and 
Glory. To spread her wings and coast 
taid the Astral spaces of Fame! 

’Twas ever thus: Helen caused an 
awful long Row in Troy after she had 
seen Paris. 

Alexander burst out crying because he 
couldn’t beat up the other Planets. 

And Napoleon But why continue? 

Mary aspired to rule with undisputed 

ay as a Queen in the World of Song. 

And there you are! 

And there she was. 

As yet, Fortune had not smiled. No 
excited Impresario had tried to corral 
her. And as her last Birthday cake had 
been garnished with a goodly number 
of candles, it may be inferred that for 
a long time she had pined in Pineville. 

However, Opportunity has been known 
to actually kick the Door in, and Mary 
experienced a strong Draught. 


The Door Flies Open 


She received a letter from her Cousin 
who had obtained employment in the 
home of a Music Critic. Cousin had lost 
little time in telling the great man all 
about Mary’s Dramatic Soprano voice, 
whereupon he had requested that the 
Diva be produced forthwith. 

“I told him,” the letter ran, “that 
when you let out with all you have, you 
can rock the Pyramids. And you can 
hold a Top-Note while his shoes are 
being shined. 

“He is just crazy to hear your Tra-la- 
la’s, Dearie, so get busy. Put on your 
rubbers and grab the next train.” 

Mary almost fainted with joy. 

She read the letter over and over 
again. A great Critic was going to hear 
her sing! And she would be a sensation! 
She knew it. Surely she would not need 
more than a lesson or two after her 
years of practice. She exuded con- 
fidence. 

Just then she was as safely enthroned 
on the operatic stage as the Great 
“Babe” is Safe at home after he “Socks 
the ball!” 

She would leave stupid Pineville at 
once. What joy! She felt like the lame 
— after it had escaped from the 
vat. 

Pineville had never appreciated her 
anyway. She had stagnated in the 
primitive place. She was too big for 








THE PRIMA DONNA WHO BUDDED BUT TO BLOOM ALONE 


Hospitable Than the City’s Great Opera House 


it. What could they know about music 
in general or Great Singers in par- 
ticular? 

Let them wait until they would read 
of her as Briinnhilde seated on a white 
charger galloping over the veldt shout- 
ing “Ho Yo’s.” Or as Fidelio rescuing 
her long-lost Husband from the Dungeon. 
Or any of the other great Dramatic 
Ladies. For she was going to sing all 
the heavy soprano roles. 

Wait until they heard how a great 
audience acclaimed her. How men 
shouted themselves hoarse and women 
became delirious with excitement. How 
the manager tossed $1,000 into her lap 
after every performance! 


The Editor Edits 


What a double triumph to read an 
account of her Debut in Opera which 
Mr. Slushy of the Pineville Clarion 
would record something like this: 

“‘*Norma’ was presented at the Opera 
last evening, and a New Star was dis- 
covered shining effulgently in_ the 
operatic Firmament. An awed audience 
sat seemingly spellbound by Bellini’s 
brilliant bravuras. 

“The great Soprano swamped the 
vast auditorium again and again with 
mellifluously glittering tone, the climax 
being reached when she appeared to 
fling a final stentorian high-note to the 
very Heavens: Whereupon the enrap- 
tured hearers rose en masse and thun- 
dered their applause,” etc., etc. 

This would humiliate the scoffers by 
proving how Dumb they were in not 
recognizing her great voice. 

When she assumed her rightful place 
at the top, Pineville would be glad to 
grovel at her feet. 

At the same time she hoped that 
“Galli” and the other girls would not 
be very jealous. 

So the old folks mortgaged the Farm, 
and Mary took the $200 and boarded the 
train that was to rush her to Fame and 
Glory. 

She arrived in due course at the home 
of the great Critic and was ushered into 
his presence at once. 

He was a large, neatly dressed man; 
and, strange to relate, intelligent looking. 
He had examined the Pharynx, Larnyx 
and Glottis of more singers than there 
are Flivvers. What he did not know 
about Music and Voice Technic could be 
hidden in the eye of a Gnat. 

Moreover he was one of that band of 
pests who seem to have absorbed every 
item of human Knowledge. 

He could review the major sports with 
as much authority as he could dissertate 
on the Tone Colors of a Symphony, or 
the Art of a Coloratura. 


The Lion Roars 


In music, one sound and you were 
done—or undone. In sports, one mis- 
play and you were Tossed to the Lions 
Therefore it will not be surprising that 
sporting phrases were sometimes inter- 
woven in his music criticisms, and Vice 
Versa. 

But License is 
Genius. 

When Mary entered, he was seated at 
the Piano taming the keys like a Five- 
Finger expert. 

He gave her one look and remembered 
a three-letter word meaning Amateur. 


the prerogative of 


Mary saw the look and felt as welcome 
as a “Prof” at a Frat Dance. 

She had anticipated a somewhat dif- 
ferent reception. She had pictured him 
rushing forward to greet her—seizing 
her hand and kissing it—wanting to 
know if she was tired after her long 
journey—would she take a cup of Tea? 
etc. Instead of which he merely bowed 
and said he was pleased to see her. 

Her disappointment was very great. 
She became more and more nervous. He 
smiled encouragingly. But Mary hesi- 
tated to approach. 

“She who hesitates has been caught 
napping.” So some senile sage said. 

And it was quite true in Mary’s case 
as she had forgotten her Sheet-Music! 

Seeing her embarrassment and learn- 
ing the cause, he smiled superiorly, but 
endeavored to reassure her. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “Just sing 
whatever you please. Anything from 
‘Asleep in the Deep,’ to ‘Heaven’s Pearly 
Gates’, in any language from Sanscrit to 
Ultra Park Avenue—they are all the 
same to me. Go right ahead. I'll ac- 
company you.” 

Here he struck a Responsive chord. 

Recovering her composure somewhat, 
Mary whispered some instructions with 
that confidential air so characteristic of 
Prima Donnas. And after the cus- 
tomary coughs and grimaces of her 
Grade had been gotten over with, she be- 
gan the immortal “Inflammatus.” 


Swamped at Sea 


Very soon she was lost in its mazes. 
She tripped and stumbled several times, 
but waded right through to the bitter 
end. Evidently she considered the last 
Thrilling Bars her special tour de 
force, for summoning all her strength, 
she secured such a strangle hold on the 
final C that the Hall-Clock was stopped. 

She was flushed and panting but 
Happy, though rather puzzled because 
he did not shout “Bravo!” But she con- 
cluded that he must be overwhelmed. 
How could he be otherwise? 

But she was soon relieved of all 
Doubts. 

The Critic rose from the stool and 
taking the Silencers out of his ears, 
went over to the opposite side of the 
Piano, thereby placing it between them. 

No doubt he recalled the wise crack, 
“When your hand is in the Lion’s 
mouth—and you cannot make him laugh 
—then Watch and Pray. But at all 
events WATCH!” 

Looking at Mary as from an eminence, 
with that haughty, insurmountable-bar- 
rier look of a “Soph” to a “Freshie,” he 
began as follows: 

“Well, let’s see; you are Impatient for 
my opinion, I suppose, and I will render 
it to the best of my ability. Though I 
will not classify your Voice at this time, 
I will criticise the organ as it presented 
itself to me. 

“First of all, your lower register is 
Muddy; your middle voice, Guttural, and 
your upper register mere Ululation. 

“Your Attack is murderous and as- 
saults the Tympanum. Your Staccato 
suggests a clatter of hoofs, and your 
Trill reminds of a Pachyderm trying to 
do the ‘Buck and Wing.’ 

“Your obsolete method is twisted into 
Knots and Snarls that may never be dis- 
entangled. It would require years to 
‘evel the Hillocks and cultivate the 
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For Singing Mary Finds Her Dairy More 


waste stretches in your compass. And 
Blasting may be necessary to get your 
voice out of the Throat. 

“Your Mezzo-Voce is Deafening. Your 
Full-Voice is unbridled. Your Slow 
Ball is too Fast and your Fast Ball lacks 
direction, in a manner of speaking. You 
keep Swinging but lack a Punch. You 
Slice and Foozle. In a word, your Game 
suffers for lack of a Trump. 

“Lastly, your White voice would make 
the Critics see Red, the audience feel 
Blue, and a Missel-Thrush turn Green. 
However, you should obtain a Choir 
Position easily.” 

They carried Mary out. When she re- 
vived, she was on the train to Pineville. 


FINIS 


Civic League Orchestra Passes Twentieth 
Milestone 


BosTON, June 27.—The twentieth free 
concert of the Civic League Orchestra 
Association, Roy Goddard Greene, con- 
ductor, was held recently in the Civic 
League Hall, with Elva Boyden, con- 
tralto, and Alice Eldridge Bascom, pian- 
ist, as assisting artists. Meyerbeer’s 
“Coronation” March opened the _ pro- 
gram, which included also works by 
Verdi, Bach, Rachmaninoff, Scott, Doni- 
zetti and Haydn. Miss Boyden was ac- 
companied by Alice Eldridge Bascom. 





Blech to Conduct in Stockholm 


STOCKHOLM, June 10.—At the invita- 
tion of Intendant John Vorsell of the 
Royal Opera House, Leo Blech, general 
music director of the Staatsoper, Berlin, 
will be guest conductor here at the opera 
next December, January and February. 


a 





Metropolitan Opera Board 
Elects Two New Members 


WO new members from the 

younger generation, Marshall 
Field and Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney, were added to the direc- 
torate of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company at a special session and 
election held by the stockholders 
at the Opera House last week. 
Both were elected to fill vacancies 
in existence several years. There 
remain one or two other places, 
which may be filled in the near 
future, it was reported. The 
choice of men younger than the : 
usual age for directors of this in- : 
stitution is said to mark a definite 
policy to give the rising genera- 
tion a voice in the directoral affairs 
of the house. The announcement 
issued by the board states that 
both new directors are “serious 
music lovers.” Mr. Field is also 
a member of the board of directors 
of the New York Philharmonic. 
The other members of the board, 
all of whom were elected, are Ed- 
mund L. Baylies, Rawlins L. Cot- 
tenet, Paul D. Cravath, George 
Eastman, Robert Goelet, Frank 
Gray Griswold, Frederic A. Juil- 
liard, Otto H. Kahn, Alvin W. 
Krech, Clarence H. Mackay, Ed- 
ward T. Stotesbury, Harry Payne 
Whitney and Henry Rogers Win- 
throp. 
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Queen’s Hall Recital, June 9, 1925 
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THE MORNING POST, FRIDAY, JUNE 12, 1925: 


CONCERT WORLD 
Mr. Beryl Rubinstein 


We welcome a new star in the firmament of pianists. 
Mr. Beryl Rubinstein sounded like a player of the front 
rank when he was heard in an orchestral concerto last week. 
On Monday, when he gave a recital at Queen’s Hall without 
the interference of an orchestra, he proved his title. In the 
first place the mechanism of his playing 1s so perfected that 
the sense of it disappears- There are great technicians 
who call attention to their technique. Mr. Rubinstein 1s 
a great technician who calls attention to the music, its 
breadth and detail, and the shades of meaning implicit in 
its notes. One could hear many first-rate performances of 
Chopin’s B minor Sonata without getting so clear an idea 
as Mr. Rubinstein gave of what was running in the com- 
poser’s mind when he penned his melodies and set them in 
sequence. This was the truest type of interpretation, con- 


summately done. 


THE DAILY EXPRESS, JUNE 10, 1925- _ MORNING ADVERTISER, JUNE 10, 1925: 


NO 


—— 


An Exceptional Pianist Rubinstein Recital 


At the Queen’s Hall last night Mr. Beryl Rubinstein Mr. Bery! Rubinstein gave his first pianoforte recital 
showed in a variety of ways that he is a pianist of quite in London last night at the Queen's Hall. Mr. Rubin- 
exceptional qualifications. After Mozart (Theme and stein is absolutely free from mannerisms, and has bril- 
Variations in G) and Bach (Andante and Fugue in D), liant execution at his command. His touch is a caress- 
he played Chopin’s Sonata ‘1 B Minor and passed the ing one, and this was very noticeable in Chopin’s 
ordeal with flying colors. It was truly a magnificent “Sonata in B Minor,” which he played excellently. 
performance—instinet with the right poetic feeling and The programme was @ well-assorted one and enabled 
full of a fine restraint. Mr. Rubinstein had a remark- him to display his skill to great advantage. Consider- 


able ovation at the end. ing the beautiful weather, the audience was a large one. 


——<——— a ————— 


As soloist with London Symphony Orchestra, June 5, 1925 


Beryl Rubinstein, making his first appearance here, showed brilliant and imaginative gifts that make him singularly 


competent for concerto work.—T he Sunday Times. 


Attention must be drawn to the talents of Bery! Rubinstein, who played Saint-Saens Concerto No. 5 quite beauti- 
fully.—The Daily Express. 
Mr. Beryl Rubinstein, whose first recital in England is to be given tonight, made excellent publicity for it with 


his playing of the Concerto. Confident, mature, brilliant when necessary, ‘+ had all the virtues of a good concerto style. 


——Morning Post. 
; ———— 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
DANIEL MAYER, Ine. Season 1925-1926 


STEINW AY PIANO Aeolian Hall. New York Now Booking 
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SUCCESS AWAITS ON 
PROGRAMS IN BOWL 


rift of $10,000 Aids Drive 
for Summer Season at 
Hollywood 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, June 27.—Success of 
he $50,000 season ticket drive for the 
Hollywood Bowl open-air symphony sea- 
on is practically assured. Impetus was 
ent to the drive by the return of Mrs. 
J. J. Carter, president of the committee, 
from her transcontinental “Bowl” speak- 
ing tour. More than fifty teams of five 
members each are canvassing the city, 
inder the general chairmanship of 
Baroness Emma Loeffler de Zaruba, to 
dispose of 5000 ten dollar season ticket 
books, each containing forty admission 
coupons. 

Enthusiasm was added to the drive 
through the gift of $10,000 from Wil- 
liam Andrews Clark, Jr., founder and 
sole sponsor of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, which will play again in the Bowl 
season. 

Fritz Reiner was expected to arrive 
within the next few days and was to 
begin rehearsal on June 30 for the con- 
certs of the opening week and last two 
weeks of July. The concerts will begin 
on July 7. Programs will be given 
every Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday evenings. Sir Henry Wood 
will conduct four concerts during the 
week of July 14, these being his only 
appearances here, as he will return 
immediately to England to start his an- 
nual midsummer promenade concerts at 
Queen’s Hall, London. 

Other conductors to appear include 
Leopold Stokowski, Walter Henry Roth- 
well, Rudolph Ganz, Howard Hanson, 
Ethel Leginska, Ernest Bloch, Modest 
Altschuler, Edgar Stillman Kelley, and 
possibly Emil Oberhoffer. 

Lazar Samoiloff, voice teacher; Felix 
Salmond, ’cellist, and W. J. Henderson, 
lecturer and critic of the New York Sun, 
held large classes under the California 
Master School of Musical Arts here. 

Leon Goldwasser, violinist, and Alex- 
ander Kosloff, pianist, were heard in 
joint recital with much success. 

Olga Steeb, pianist, gave the second 
of a series of historical piano programs 
of classic and romantic masters. She 
presented a gifted young boy, Ezra 
Rachlin, in a program of classic piano 
literature extending to Liszt, including 
the E Flat Major Beethoven Concerto. 
Master Rachlin possesses the technic of 
an adult and plays with an assurance 
and discrimination well beyond his age. 


Singing of the Orpheus Club Male 
Chorus under Hugo Kirchhofer, with 
Flora Myers Engel, soprano _ soloist, 


proved greatly pleasing. 





Dresden Welcomes Rethberg on Return 
to Scene of Début 


Dresden dispatches received in New 
York give laudatory accounts of the 
home-coming triumph of the Metropoli- 


tan Opera soprano, Elisabeth Rethberg, 
in the grand opera house of that city. 
It was in this theater that Mme. Reth- 
berg made her operatic début as Micaela 
in “Carmen” at the age of nineteen. 
Her first contract with the Intendant 
there was signed by her father, she still 
being a minor. Mme. Rethberg’s return 
was made the occasion of sincere demon- 
strations on the part of the Dresdeners 
during the two performances in which 
she took part as a guest artist. She 
sang in “Madama Butterfly” and as 
Mimi in “Bohéme.” Twenty-five cur- 
tain calls were counted after the con- 
clusion of “Bohéme,” whereupon the fire 
curtain was lowered, but still the audi- 
ence would not leave. Nor would the 
people go when the lights were dimmed 
and the ushers attempted to send them 
out. The safety curtain was again 
raised and five more calls were regis- 
tered. Hundreds stood in the square 
outside the opera house waiting for the 
diva to appear. Her car was loaded 
with flowers, and women and girls re- 
moved their corsage bouquets to throw 
in the path of the advancing automobile. 





Violinist Heard with Havana Symphony 


HAVANA, June 22.—The tenth 
scription concert of the Havana Sym- 
phony took place at the National Thea- 
ter recently. Jossie Pujol, young Cuban 


sub- 


violinist, appeared as soloist, playing 
Saint-Saéns’ Concerto, Op. 61. She was 
warmly greeted by a large audience. 
The orchestra, under the expert baton 
of Gonzalo Roig, opened the program 
with Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony. 
Other works performed were: Adagio 
expresivo from Schumann’s Second Sym- 
phony and Berlioz’s “Hungarian” March. 
NENA BENITEZ. 


GARTLAN LEADS HIGH 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 


Concert Is Given on Mall by 
100 Players and 300 
Singers 
The symphony orchestra of New York 
high schools, which had its first ap- 
pearance in Aeolian Hall on May 18, 
gave a laudable concert on the Central 
Park Mall on June 23. George H. 
Gartlan, director of public school music, 
conducted most of the concert, sharing 
the baton with Joseph P. Donnelly, as- 
sistant director, and Edward J. A. 
Zeiner, chairman of the teachers’ com- 

mittee. 

The bandstand acquired a temporary 
wooden stage in front to accommodate 
the young players, who numbered nearly 
100. They were chosen from _ the 
scholarship and ensemble classes of’ De 
Witt Clinton, Commerce, Stuyvesant, 
Textile, Morris, Alexander Hamilton, 
Manual Training. Richmond Hill, New- 
town, Franklin K. Lane and Evander 
Childs high schools, and were trained 
under the auspices of the Philharmonic, 
New York Symphony and American 
Orchestral Societies. 

The program included the March 
from Mendelssohn’s “Athalia,” Beet- 
hoven’s “Prometheus” Overture, the 
first movement of a Haydn Symphony 
and Beethoven’s ‘“Nature’s Praise of 
God,” in which the orchestra combined 
with a chorus of 300 girls and boys of 
the high schools who filled the front 
benches. Mr. Zeiner conducted a 
trumpet ensemble of eight in two com- 
mendable numbers, and the chorus sang 
Pinsuti’s “Spring Song” unaccompanied. 
A trombone ensemble, under Mr. 
Donnelly, gave the March from “Aida.” 

A well blended tone and fine unity 
and smoothness marked the perform- 
ance which closed with Sousa’s “Stars 
and Stripes Forever” March. Mr. 
Gartlan introduced City Chamberlain 
Philip Berolzheimer as “the man who 
has done more than any other citizen 
in this wonderful city of ours for the 
advancement of music and culture.” 
Edward W. Buckley, controller of the 
city budget, was also a speaker of the 
evening and referred in glowing terms 
to the wonderful performance of the 
young players. 

“Nowhere else,” he said, “would it be 
possible to gather from the _ public 
schools of any community such an or- 
chestra, and the Mayor’s Committee on 
Music is preparing to erect a university 
of music so that music students need 
no longer go abroad to study.” 

The concert was an extra one of the 
Mayvr Hylan peoples’ series. 





San Diego Programs Are Applauded 


SAN Deco, June 27.—Mrs. F. M. 
White and her brother, Cyrus Yawkey, 
who recently gave the Nature Theater 
on Mount Helix to the people of San 
Diego, gave a delightful program in this 
place, when they presented the Zoellner 
String Quartet, assisted by Raquel Nie- 
to, soprano, and Mrs. Henion Robinson, 
accompanist. A large audience heard 
the program. Two interesting programs 
were given last week by pupils of the 
local schools. On Tuesday the band 
pupils of the entire school system of the 
city, under Dudley Nashold, were pre- 
sented in concert at the Balboa Park 
Organ Pavilion. They gave a splendid 
program as a combined unit, and were 
assisted in solo numbers by Gerald John- 
son, marimbaphone soloist of the Florence 
School, and numbers by the Senior High 
band. A combined concert of the or- 
chestral pupils of the city schools; un- 
der the baton of Jessis Vogt Marcelli 
and Nino Marcelli was given at the same 
place on a Sunday afternoon. The or- 
chestra numbered over 200 and gave an 
interesting program. The orchestra was 
assisted by Irma Palmer, who played 
the “Tndian Lament” by Dvorak-Kreisler 
and “The Bee” by Schukert 

W. F. REYER. 


Daniel Mayer Shares 
Concert Management 
with Two Associates 
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Daniel Mayer, Concert Manager 





Daniel Mayer, manager of many 
prominent artists, has announced that on 
July 1 the concert business which he 
established in New York in 1916 was 
incorporated with the following officers: 
Mr. Mayer, president and treasurer; 
Marks Levine, vice-president, and Ru- 
dolph Vavpetich, secretary. The firm 
will continue to occupy its present offices 
in Aeolian Hall and will take over the 
business and existing contracts hereto- 
fore held by the Daniel Mayer office. 

Mr. Mayer entered the concert man- 
agerial field in England in 1885, since 
when some of the greatest artists of the 
last two generations have been intro- 
duced by him. He made his first visit 
to America in the early nineties, when 
he brought over Paderewski. He first 
brought Mischa Elman to this country 


in 1907. In the course of his activities 
he has sent artists to practically all 
parts of the world. 

Upon the establishment of his New 
York office, Mr. Mayer’s London office 
was taken over by the Daniel Mayer 
Company, Ltd., with his son, Rudolph, as 
one of the directors. The new corpora- 
tion will be known as Concert Manage- 
ment Daniel Mayer, Inc., and will con- 
tinue the policies which have helped to 
make Mr. Mayer one of the most promi- 
nent managers in this country. Both 
Mr. Levine and Mr. Vavpetich have been 
associated with Mr. Mayer in his New 
York office for several years. 


“ROB ROY” IN ST. LOUIS 





Performance of De Koven’s Opera in- 
cludes Novel Features 


St. Louis, June 27.—For the fifth 
week of opera in the Municipal Theater, 
Reginald De Koven’s tuneful light opera, 
“Rob Roy,” was revived. It was by far 
the best production of the season and 
delighted large audiences throughout the 
week, 

Yvonne D’Arle’s acting and singing as 
Janet MacWheeble was especially fine, 
and her singing of “My Home Is Where 
the Heather Blooms” was one of the 
most popular arias she has had since 
the season opened. Bernice Mershon 
again showed her versatility as the ro- 
mantic Flora MacDonald. Forrest Huff 
was Prince Charles and Leo di Hier- 
apolis the Highland chieftain, Rob Roy 
MacGregor. 

The Cameron of Lochiel was exceed- 
ingly well played by Detmar Poppen, 
and the comedy was capably handled by 
the three dependables, John S. Young, 
William J. McCarthy and Roland Wood- 
ruff. The chorus was up to its usual 
high standard both in singing and as a 
picturesque background, and the settings 
included a touch of realism in the form 
of five sheep tethered on a grassy slope. 

The music was eloquent under the able 
leadership of Charles Previn, wha inter- 
polated a Scotch dance with bagpipe ef- 
fects. HERBERT W. Cost. 
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For Terms, Dates, apply to Management 
ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
or Box 446, White Plains, N. Y. 








Fowler 
Simpson 18 
remarkable in 
ensemble and 
has already 
made a name 
for himseif 
in this line 
of work. 


As a soloist 
also Simpson 
has been a 





success. 
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Sketch of Escudero from ‘‘Comvedia’’ 


Among the Highlights of the Past Fortnight Were Yvette Guilbert (Left) in One of Her Unique Recitals, Vicente Escudero, the Spanish 
Dancer, (Center) in a De Falla Ballet After His More Popular Work in the Opera Music Hall of the Champs Elysées, and Anna 
Pavlowa (Right) Who Drew an Immense Audience to the Trocadéro at Her Only Paris Appearance This Year 


ARIS, June 15.—With opera running 
simultaneously at the Opéra, the 
Opéra-Comique, the Gaité-Lyrique, the 
Trianon-Lyrique and the Théatre des 


Arts Décoratifs, and concerts crowding 
the various halls, a gala evening by 
Anna Pavlowa just over and a season 
of the Diaghileff Ballet about to begin, 
the tourists now crowding Paris have 
musical fare of every description to 
tempt them. 

The American-French-Italian Grand 
Opera Company, which had been operat- 
ing at the Gaité-Lyrique since May 21, 
closed the night of June 12 with a per- 
formance of “Tosca.” The season, di- 
rected by Paul Longone and under the 
auspices of a distinguished list of Ameri- 
can patrons, started with an encourag- 
ing performance of “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re,” with Mary Garden as the heroine. 
The American Ambassador and a 
notable audience applauded a truly out- 
standing presentation of the Montemezzi 
opus. Unqualified success, however, did 
not follow this auspicious opening. 

A superficial survey of the situation 
would have led the observer to predict 
prosperity and laurels for Mr. Longone’s 
venture. The répertoire was familiar 
and popular, including “The Barber of 
Seville,” “Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” “An- 
drea Chenier,” “Falstaff,” ‘Tosca,” 
“Traviata,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Gianni Schicchi” and 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” And the art- 
ists’ personnel contained many names of 
drawing card reputation. Among them 
were Miss Garden, Rosa Raisa, Elvira de 
Hidalgo, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Charles 
Hackett, Ferdinand Ansseau, Georges 
Baklanoff, Adama Didur, Virgilio Laz- 
zari and Vanni-Marcoux. And_ the 
younger American artists, such as 
Queena Mario, Louise Chalfont and 
Richard Bonelli, were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The orchestra was recruited 
from Paris, the chorus from La Scala, 
and the conductors were Roberto Moran- 
zoni, formerly of the Metropolitan, Et- 
tore Panizza of the Chicago Opera and 
Henry G. Weber, a young American, also 
from the Chicago forces. 

Yet, despite the fact that the pro- 
ductions were of a considerably higher 
artistic standard than those offered at 
the state-managed institutions here, the 
experiment was not the complete suc- 
cess it should have been. To some ex- 
tent the management was responsible 
for this. The box-office prices, except 
toward the end, when the scale was 
lowered, were high even for visitors. As 
for the French, living on a franc of 
constantly diminishing value, the admis- 
sion fee made attendance impossible. 





In addition, the publicity was directed 
for the most part toward Americans 
and other tourists in Paris. French 
patronage was so little sought that the 
season came to be regarded as an affair 
for visitors only. On the other hand, 
Americans in Paris have a bad habit 
of preferring the Folies Bergére to more 
serious amusement, and if they feel they 
must go to the opera they prefer to hear 
it at the famous Opéra than at some 
place unknown to Baedecker and the 
folks back home. Thus the tourist 
patronage was heavy only on such nights 
as Miss Garden or other headliners ap- 
peared. As for the French, they politely 
stayed away. 


Modern Works Given 


Every year Marguerite Beriza gives 
a season of the “Théatre Beriza” de- 
voted to the production of lyric works 
of both French and foreign origin, but 
always presenting a combination of 
literary and musical value. Several in- 
teresting evenings opened the series, at 
which such works as Paul Le Flem’s 
“‘Aucassin and Nicolette” and Koechlin’s 
“Jacob chez Laban” were given. 

The latest lyric productions by Mme. 
Beriza at the Trianon-Lyrique consisted 
of works of three outstanding modernist 
figures, Igor Stravinsky, Lord Berners 
and Manuel de Falla. Stravinsky’s of- 
fering was his “L’Histoire d’un Soldat,” 
the tale of a soldier who sells his soul 
to the devil, escapes from His Infernal 
Highness for a time, only to be recap- 
tured in the end. 

Against a set of plain boards, the 
actors moved in a stylicised, cubistic 
fashion, occasionally pronouncing elliptic 
sentences, while a gentleman in evening 
clothes sat at a table reading the story, 
and the miniature orchestra labored with 
the strange music. The ballet was suc- 
cessful only in so far as it gave glimpses 
of what it might be if more skillfully 
and understandingly staged. 

More amusing was “Le Carosse du 
Saint-Sacrament” “The Carriage of the 
Holy Sacrament”), written by the British 
musical satirist, Lord Berners, to the 
story by Prosper Merimée. Against a 
background of the Louis XV epoch in 
Peru, the tale is of the mistress of a 
viceroy of the country, from whom she 
coaxes a gorgeous carriage in which to 
go to church. The ladies of the city are 
jealous and outraged, and bitterly com- 
piain. But the pretty sinner redeems 
herself—more, wins the benediction of 
the church by donating the carriage to 
the Archbishop. 

It was a charming medley of spoken 
comedy and delightful music, with Mme. 
Beriza herself as the heroine. The per- 


formance was in the light and artificial 
spirit of the conception, and received 
welcome worthy of its spirited inter- 
pretation. 

The third work was De Falla’s ballet, 
“El Amor Brujo” (“Enchanted Love’’). 
The plot is of Candelas, a Gipsy girl, 
who, left a widow by the death of a man 
she had loved passionately, shortly after 
falls in love with Carmelo. But every 
time the latter appears to speak of his 
feeling for her, her dead husband inter- 
feres as a ghost. A solution is reached 
when a devoted friend volunteers to 
seduce the ghost with a voluptous dance. 
The ghost succumbs and thus the lovers 
are left in peace. 

La Argentina, a Spanish dancer, who 
recently created a sensation at her ap- 
pearance at the Opera Music Hall des 
Champs Elysées, took the part of the 
Gipsy girl. Vicente Escudero, who has 
been dancing at the same place, was 
also in the ballet. The weird and sensuous 
score received a colorful terpsichorean 
realization and the effect moved the 
audience to great enthusiasm. In order 
to ward off the monotony of too much 
dance, de Falla has cleverly interpolated 
a chorus singing Spanish Gipsy songs 
which are in the composer’s best manner. 


Operatic Events 


At the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique 
the usual conventional répertoire is 
sarried on. An event of interest at the 
larger institution was the return on 
June 1 in “Thais” of Fanny Heldy and 
Marcel Journet. As usual, Mlle. Heldy’s 
performance left memories of personal 
charm and beauty, vocal appeal and a 
sense of the theater rarely found inside 
an opera house. M. Journet as Athanael 
gave a moving account of the monk 
torn between love of God and the ap- 
peal of a courtesan. The orchestra was 
conducted by Gabriel Grovlez. 

At the Opéra Comique a succession of 
“Toscas” and ‘“Manons,” “Tristans,” 
“Bohéemes” and “Cavallerias” was in- 
terestingly varied on the evening of May 
30 by the presentation of Glucks “Or- 
pheus” and a fragment of Rameau’s 
“Les Indes Galantes” in a revised ver- 
sion by Dukas. 

A gala event in Paris was the only 
appearance of Anna Pavlowa this year 
on the night of June 8 at the Trocadéro. 
The huge auditorium was jammed to 
the doors. The performance, which was 
for the benefit of Mme. Pavlowa’s school 
for Russian refugee girls at St. Cloud, 
was scheduled for eight o’clock but did 
not begin until 9.30. Finally Albert 


Coates made his appearance and led his 
musicians in three numbers of Liadoff. 
Some choral singing and several vivid 


Gipsy songs by Nina Tarasova followed 
Mme. Pavlowa, with her partner, Voli 
nine, offered only divertissements, as he 
company had already disbanded for th 
season. With the familiar “Swan” a 
the inevitable climax of her program, th 
dancer swept her audience to cheers o 
enthusiasm. 

At the four concerts which Serg 
Koussevitzky conducts each spring a: 
the Opéra the second, on May 30, brough: 
before the Parisian public Deems Tay 
lor’s “Through the Looking’ Glass” 
Suite. The program also marked th 
premiére of Germaine Tailleferre’s Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, and in 
cluded Bach-Steinberg’s D Major Con 
certo for orchestra, Dukas’ “Le Peri’ 
and Ravel’s “Valse.” 

The American composers setting o! 
the Lewis Carroll nonsense story met 
with a very mixed reception. Perhap 
it was because the spirit of the Suit: 
is so foreign to the Gallic spirit, perhap: 
because the whimsical and miniature 
quality of the music is more suited t 
an intimate auditorium—at any rate, the 
general reaction was one of boredom 
and the critical verdict was that the 
score, though charming, was not of much 
importance. The Tailleferre Concerto 
was well received. Its classic temper 
was in contrast to the radical tendencies 
usually associated with the young com- 
poser’s name, and its suavity and grace 
made an agreeable impression. 

The third Koussevitzky concert, on 
June 6, had the following program: 
“Intermezzo de ‘Trois Pintos’,” Weber- 
Mahler; “Pour une Féte de Printemps,” 
Roussel; Second Symphony (first hear- 
ing), Prokofieff; Mozart Concerto for 
violin and orchestra, played by Cecilia 
Hansen, and Debussy’s “La Mer.” Miss 
Hansen played the Concerto with clarity 
and artistry. The Prokofieff Symphony, 
though interesting and in the best man. 
ner of the modernist school, as is al! 
of the composer’s work, does not show 
the originality one expects of him and 
is somewhat reminiscent of “Le Sacre.” 


Many Recitals Heard 


Recitals are so numerous that only 
the most important can be mentioned. 
On June 2 Alfred Cortot and Jacques 
Thibaud appeared at the Opéra in the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata of Beethoven and 
sonatas by Fauré and César Franck. 
The return of these distinguished artists, 
after a winter of concertizing away 
from France, was one of the highlights 
of the year. Their individual stylistic 
perfection and mutual understanding 
made the program one to be remembered. 
The following day Mr. Thibaud gave a 
recital at the Ecole Normale as part 
of the series for students. 

On June 5 Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, 
gave a recital at the Salle Gaveau con- 
sisting of music of Chopin and Albeniz. 
His sobriety and depth of interpreta- 
tion made his Chopin numbers lovely 
and unified things. 

Events of the next day were a pro- 
gram varying from Bellini to Debussy, 
vividly given by Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
a concert by the Chorale Smetana, and 
a piano recital, rather traditional in con- 
tent but unusual in interpretation, by 
Benno Moisewitsch. On June 6, also, 
Yvette Guilbert, still the diseuse without 
equal, made one of her unique appear- 
ances at the Salle Gaveau. From the 
“Legendes Dorées” of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the delightful and amusing 
songs of the Middle Ages, such as “Belle 
Doette,” “Douce Dame,” “Dites moi si 
je suis belle,” to “La Lorette Dechue” 
and “Le Pauvre Innocente” of the 
“Epoque des Grisettes—1839-€5—” and 
the fantastic morbidity of Jules La- 
fourges’ “La Complainte du Pauvre 
Corps Humain” and “Notre Petite Com- 
pagne,” Mme. Guilbert again revealed 
her unique talent and proved herself as 
always the incomparable and _ only 
Yvette. 

At the Theatre des Arts Décoratifs 
Walther Straram is giving a series of 
three symphony concerts devoted to 
modern music, under the auspices of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music. The first took place on the fourth 
of June and included Roussel’s ‘Pour 
une Féte de Printemps,” “Five Pieces” 
of von Webern, études for piano and 
orchestra by Milhaud, Schmitt’s “An- 
toine et Cleonatre” Suite, the “Nocturne 
de Printemps” of Roger-Ducasse, and 
the “Tricorne” Suite bv de Falla. which 
had previously been given here by th 
Russian Ballet. 
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George Frederick Handel, Whom Germany 
Has Rediscovered’ After 200 Years, and 
in Whose Honor Leipzig Has Just Held 
a Festival 


 Brpeinve June 10.—The great crowd, 
including such celebrities as Romain 
Rolland, which attended the Handel Fes- 
tival here from June 6 to 8, gave another 
proof of the musical Renaissance which 
is sweeping Europe back to Bach and 
Handel. The latter, who for years was 
dead so far as the German public was 
concerned, is now the center of great 
interest and enthusiasm, particularly 
among the radicals. 

The most important event of the fes- 
tival was the production of Handel’s 
opera, “Tamerlane,” conducted by Gus- 
tave Brecher in the revised edition of 
Herman Roth. In the cast were Fanny 
Cleve, Margareta Kramer-Bergau, 
Marie Schultz-Dornburg, Willy Zilken 
and Walther Soomer. 

Handel began to compose “Tamerlane’ 
on July 3, 1724, and completed it in 
twenty days. The opera reflects the con- 
centration of its inspiration and is the 
most carefully built up of all Handel’s 
stage works. The finale of the work, 
when the broken Emperor Bajazet 
passes to death, is a triumph of its kind. 

When “Tamerlane” was first produced, 
it sent its audiences weeping into the 
street on the fall of the curtain. On 
the occasion of its presentation here its 
effect was not quite so overpowering, 
but the work still succeeded in moving 
deeply its twentieth century listeners. 

The festival was opened by the ora- 
torio, “Belshazzar,” rearranged by Dr. 
Carl Straube and excellently sung by 
the chorus of the Gewandhaus and the 
following soloists: Emmi Land, Friedel 
Dierolf, Rudolf Béckelmann, Dr. Wolf- 
gang Weuner-Rosenthal and Anton 
Maria Topitz. The last work to be per- 
formed was the oratorio, “Solomon.” 

In addition to oratorio and opera, a 
great orchestral concert was given in the 
Gewandhaus at which several of the 
concerto grossi and cantatas were per- 
formed. A chamber music evening com- 
pleted the festival program. 

The success of the festival was so 
great that a German Handel Society 
was formed under the direction of Dr. 
Herman Abert, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing Handel festivals throughout Ger- 
many and publishing a complete and 
authoritative edition of his works. 

Simultaneously with the festival, a 
Musie Congress was held at Leipzig. It 
was opened by Dr. Abert, in the audi- 
torium of the Leipzig University, with 
an address in which he thanked the 
various persons who had contributed 
financial assistance. 

The Congress was given over for the 
most part to the hearing of various 
peeches and committee meetings. In 
fact, so much was scheduled that it was 
mpossible to attend everything at once 
In addition, the great number of ad- 
dresses prevented adequate discussion 
f the various problems touched upon, 

Among the addresses was one by Prof. 
\rnold Schening-Halle which discussed 
the chasm between science and art today 
ind appealed to both sides to bridge the 
gap. Others who spoke were Johannes 
Wolf, on the “Practical Value of Pro- 


’ 


duction for Historical Study”; Karl 
Anton, on the “Conflict Between the 
Artistic and Sectarian Aspects of 
‘hurch Music,” and Carl Balthazar, 


vhose theme was “Church Music and the 
Newer Liturgical Tendencies.” 


London Awaits Italian Season 
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ONDON, June 13.—The long awaited 
and much heralded season of Italian 
opera will open at Covent Garden to- 
morrow. Meanwhile the German opera, 


in its last week, upheld the high stand- 
ards which it has maintained from the 
start. On Monday, June 8, ‘“Rosen- 
kavalier” was given. On Tuesday 
‘“‘Meistersinger” was performed, with a 
new tenor, Adolf Lussman, as Walther. 
This marked the hundredth perform- 
ance of this work at Covent Garden. The 
same opera concluded the series on Fri- 
day night. ‘‘Rosenkavalier” was the at- 
traction on Wednesday and “Die Flieg- 
ende Hollander” on Thursday. 
The Carl Rosa Opera Company’s pro- 
grams at the Lyceum during the past 
week consisted of repetitions of the most 
popular works already given. Akin to 
opera is the performance of “Hiawatha,” 
which opened a two-week season at the 
Albert Hall last Monday. A thousand 
performers, including the Royal Choral 
Society, under Dr. Malcolm Sargent and 
H. L. Balfour, participated. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” was 
given a year ago by the National In- 
stitute of the Blind, with scenery, cos- 
tumes and dancing. The result, though 
a mixture of the arts rather than a real 
opera, was so satisfactory that it was 
decided to revive the work this year. The 
original score was augmented for the 
occasion with the singing of Indian folk- 
songs and the introduction of some In- 
dian steps and dancing in the wedding 
scene. Os-ke-non-ton, of the Mohawk 
tribe, who gave a recital in London re- 
cently, introduced some authentic local 
color in his réle of Medicine Man. Of 
the soloists, Elizabeth Mellor as Nokomis 
was outstanding and sang extremely 
well. Horace Stevens as Hiawatha did 
justice to his part. The cast will be 
varied at the successive performances. 
The spectacle did much to reduce the 
music to a subsidiary réle. However, 
the stage direction, particularly the 
lighting and grouping, was realistic and 
stirring. 


Give Spanish Music 


At the Coliseum the Diaghileff Ballet 
added de Falla’s “Three-Cornered Hat” 
to its repertoire. The performance was 
delightful and the dancers managed to 


convey by their movements all of the 
color and verve of the Spanish temper 
without resorting to the conventional 
“Spanish” dancing, just as de Falla suc- 
ceeded in catching the spirit of his na- 
tional idiom without using any of the 
usual musical clichés. The orchestra, 
as usual under the baton of Eugene 
Goossens, has improved in the course of 
time and gave an animated perform- 
ance. 

The London Symphony Orchestra cele- 
brated its majority on Tuesday after- 
noon in a repetition of the program of 
their first concert. Sir Edward Elgar 
and Serge Koussevitzky conducted this 
twenty-first birthday concert. The num- 
bers, which Hans Richter led on June 9, 
1904, included the Overture to “Die 
Meistersinger,” Bach’s Overture in D, 
Elgar’s “Enigma” Variations, the Over- 
ture to “Die Zauberfléte,” Liszt’s Rhap- 
sody in F and Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. It was a happy occasion. Mr. 
Koussevitzky brought out the old works 
with fresh beauty and Sir Edward made 
his own Variations brilliant and invigor- 
ating. 

Another commemorative concert was 
that in honor of Fauré on Tuesday, June 
9. The artists who volunteered their 
services for this memorial program 
made the event outstanding. At the 
beginning and end of the program the 
two piano quartets (in G and C Minor) 
were played by Albert Sammons, Lionel 
Tertis, Cedric Sharpe and William Mur- 
doch. Mr. Tertis played an “Elégie,” 
accompanied by Sir Henry Wood, and 
Alfred Cortot played a Théme and 
Variations. Songs were given by four 
singers and four accompanists—Olga 
Lynn and Eugene Goossens, Mme. Kirkby 
Lunn and Sir Landon Ronald, Anne 
Thursfield and Daisy Bucktrout, Mark 
Raphael and Roger Quilter. The con- 
cert was given to assist the fund for a 
Fauré monument in Paris. 

Two recitals of especial interest dur- 
ing the week were those of Florence 
Easton and Beryl Rubinstein. The for- 
mer appeared in a program of lieder, 
and only added operatic arias when 
pressed by her audience, which was large 
and enthusiastic. Mr. Rubinstein played 
Bach, Mozart, Chopin, Scriabin and 
Ravel with uniform sympathy and beauty 
of tone. 





Hellerau School Moves Near Vienna 
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The Beautiful Castle at Laxenburg, 


¥ 


Near Vienna, Where the 


_ 


Young Students of the 


Daleroze School Now Live and Work Under the Direction of Ernest Ferand 


IENNA, June 10.—The wonderful old 

castle at Laxenburg, about an hour 
from Vienna, is now enlivened by the 
young pupils of the Dalcroze School, 
which has moved from Hellerau, near 
Dresden, to the royal apartments and 
magnificent park of Laxenburg. Ernest 
Ferand, director, whose excellent per- 
formance of “The Lost Son” with Ernst 
von Dohnanyi and Elsa Galafres is still 
vivid in our remembrance, decided to 
move to Laxenburg in order to have the 
background essential to an art school 
of this kind from an artistic as well as 
an educational point of view. 

Most of the teachers are former pupils 
of Dalcroze, on whose rhythmical prin- 
ciples the school is based. Music from 
Rameau, Couperin and Mozart to Mous- 


sorgsky, Stravinsky and Milhaud is used 
by the instructors. 

Vienna appreciates the fact that Mr. 
Ferand and his school will be in iuture 
in her neighborhood. The free perform- 
ances at the Maria Theresa Theater at 
Laxenburg, as well as the open-air per- 
formances which will be held from time 
to time, have aroused great interest in 
Viennese artistic circles. 

FRANCIS C.° FUERST. 

DRESDEN, June 13.—Fritz Busch has 
declined to conduct at Bayreuth this 
summer, as previously announced. On 
the doctor’s orders, he will take a vaca- 
tion instead. Mr. Busch says that his 
resignation was enforced and will in no 
way interfere with his friendly relations 
with Siegfried Wagner. 


Reinhardt Plans 


Pantomime Society 
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Max Reinhardt, Famous Régisseur, Who 


Has Organized “International Pantomime 
Society” for the Production of Modern 
Pantomime and Ballet Throughout Eu- 
rope and America 


ERLIN, June 11.—The announcement 
that Max Reinhardt has organized 
an International Pantomime Society 
comes as no surprise to intimates of the 


régisseur, who know that for years he 
has dreamed of an organization which 
would produce ballets and pantomimes 
exclusively. Stimulated by the work 
Tauroff, the Russian, has done in his 
Moscow school, and encouraged by the 
success of “Sumurun” and “The Mir- 
acle,’ Reinhardt hopes to spread the 
gospel of a new stage form, synthesizing 
music and dancing on a new rhythmic 
basis. 

The activities of the society will com- 
mence at the Salzburg Festival in Au- 
gust. After that Reinhardt plans a tour 
throughout Europe and America. Many 
German cities have already expressed 
their interest in the plan and desire to 
cooperate. 

Reinhardt will be assisted by Ernst 
Matray and Heinz Herold, his former 
aide. Members of his board of directors 
are Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Richard 
Strauss, Dr. Apfel and Arthur Wolff, 
the head of the German Stage Society. 
Strauss will have charge of the music. 
Moderns in the various arts, such as 
Pirandello, Stravinsky and Picasso, will 
be asked to assist in preparing a réper- 
toire, 


“Li-Tai-Pe” Has Premiére at Munich 
National Opera 


MUNICH, June 12.—The first perform- 
ance of “Li-Tai-Pe,” an opera on a 
Chinese theme by Clement von Francken- 
stein, the General Intendant of the State 
Opera here, revealed a work sufficiently 
modern to be of today, yet traditional 
enough to please the general public. The 
premiére was under the baton of Hans 
Knappertsbusch and the cast included the 
young American soprano, Leona Kruse. 
The sets were by Leo Passetti, and Max 
Hofmiiller was the stage director. 


Second Opera at Schénbrunn Castle 
Is “Tales of Hoffmann” 


VIENNA, June 2.—The second opera to 
be given in the theater of the Castle at 
Schénbrunn under the _ direction of 
Rainer Simons was the “Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” The music, under the baton of 
Ernst Kunwald, as was the perform- 
ance of “Xerxes,” enlisted the vocal 
services of Mmes. Burgerstein, Glotz- 
Kick, Mathé, Tiirk-Rohn, and Messrs. 
Paletzek, Wohlmuth, Degen, Klein, 
Hewitt and Rhoden. The intimacy of 
the surroundings lent atmosphere to 
the opera, but the performance suf- 
fered somewhat from a lack of re- 
hearsals. 


Stravinsky Evening at Berlin 
Staatsoper 


BERLIN, June 10.—A Stravinsky eve- 
ning was given at the Staatsoper on 
June 7. “L’Histoire d’un Soldat,” “Re- 
nard” and “Pulcinella” comprised the 
program, which was under the musical 
direction of Erich Kleiber. The ballet 
was arranged by Max Terpis and the 
sets were designed by P. Aravantinos. 
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Home Training Most Important in Music Study 
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By HARRIETTE BROWER 


NE of the greatest mas- 
ter musicians and pian- 
ists of our time said to 
me recently: 

“Young people’ in 
America do not seem 
to take music. seriously. They 
do not look upon it as a great art, 
to be studied carefully, but rather 
as a pastime, to be skimmed over 
very superficially. They are un- 
willing to exert themselves to study 
music; in fact, I consider them 
downright lazy!” 

That is rather a serious charge, but 
he might have put it even stronger. 
What would he say to the fact that 
frequently, in well-to-do homes, children 
have the opportunity put before them 
to study music, and refuse to take it? 
Can such a thing be imagined. Refuse 
to study music! Something is surely 
wrong. Who is to blame? 

A number of such cases have come 
under my personal notice. Here is one 
of them. 


A girl of twelve, who had fooled with 
the piano for two years, was brought to 
a good teacher. She had about every- 
thing to unlearn, so it was slow work 
at first, there were so many faults. 
After two years’ time, the girl, now 
almost a young lady, had a little réper- 
toire of about a dozen pieces, all memo- 
rized, the last one being Mozart’s Fan- 
taisie in D Minor. The mother’s heart 
rejoiced over this accomplishment, for 
the greatest wish of her life was, she 
said, that her girl should be musical 
and able to play well. 

At this point it was learned that, in 
the home, it had become increasingly 
difficult to get the girl to study her 
music. She had to be bribed or coaxed 
to go to the piano, or deprived of vari- 
ous small pleasures when she did not go. 
The crash came one day when she defied 
parents and teacher, and utterly re- 
fused to practice another note, saying 
that none of her girl friends had to 
take piano lessons and she didn’t see 
why she should. Anyway, she had made 
up her mind she would not. Now, who 
was to blame? 

Was it the girl herself? One would 
think, if she had any love for her 
mother, any consideration for her 
wishes, she would have been willing to 
please her in this small thing, on which 
she had so set her heart. The father, 
too, had pleasure in his daughter’s music 
and was disappointed at the turn of 
affairs. Why then did they allow the 
girl to overrule their wishes? 

















Fault Strikes Deep 


We do not excuse the girl; yet the 
fault lies farther back. It lies in home 
training. If those parents had realized 
the beauty of good music and its great 
value as a study and as a character 
builder, they should have insisted from 
the start that the music lesson was as 
important as any of the school lessons, 
and that the child should no more miss 
the music than she should stay away 
from school, or cut out some school 
study. 

I could name various cases similar to 
this. What has happened in American 
homes that such a state of things can 
exist? Is it a sudden blight that is 
chilling the atmosphere in our home 
circle? We know the tenderest memories 
used to cluster about the piano and its 
music in our childhood’s home. What 
would a real home be without the piano? 
We know it is the life of the whole 
house. Picture such a home, where good 
music is en‘oyed and treasured. The 
daughters study with good teachers, 
and though much occupied with school 
subjects, get their hour and a half, 
or more, of practice each day. Perhaps 
the mother keeps up her own study and 
plays four-hand music with the girls. 
Good music is a blessing to every mem- 
ber of that home, and the blessing 
reaches outside in ever widening circles. 

This is as it should be—in the Amer- 
ican home. But suppose all this joy and 
good cheer were wiped out—what re- 
mains? A closed piano, silent house, 
defiant children, disappointed parents, 
discontent and gloom. This is the other 
side of the picture. And this very thing 


is happening in many homes today. Is 
it not high time to awake and bestir 
ourselves, find out and remove the cause? 

It is a significant fact, is it not—that 
a prominent piano manufacturer of the 
Middle West, has given up making up- 
right pianos, as there is not enough 
call to warrant building them? As the 
upright piano is generally in use in 
small homes and apartments, the fact is 
appalling, a sad commentary on the lack 
ot love and practice of music in our 
home life. What is to be done about it? 
Will building more and more music 
schools remedy this sore evil? Will more 
music schools render children obedient 
and industrious in their study of music, 
willing and eager to practice, and re- 
joicing at the chance for musical ad- 
vantages? If all this will be the result 
of added schools of music, let us have 
them in abundance. 

But, alas, these results do not seem 
to follow. Let us face the question and 
see what can be done, and what are the 
causes that can be removed. 


Influence of Radio 


One cause for indolence and indiffer- 
ence among our young people is un- 
doubtedly the flood of machine-made 
music everywhere about us. If there 
is a radio set in the house, how much 
easier to “listen in,” than to go to the 
piano and do one’s daily practice. The 
radio is a marvelous invention, but it is 
not an unalloyed blessing. Far from it, 
when it not only consumes many mo- 
ments and hours, which could be profit- 
ably devoted to the real art of music, 
but pours into our ears music which 
may be undesirable. 

Another distraction to our young 
people and the children, is the record- 
ings of the player piano. Again a won- 
derful invention, and of great benefit 
in the home, if used in the right way 
and at the right time, and—of course— 
for good music. But it must be properly 
used, and not abused. 

What is bad music? It is the sort 
that expresses cheap, common, sugges- 
tive thoughts, often exemplified in the 
constantly appearing “song hits” and 
“dance hits,” ragtime and jazz of the 
poorer sort. When there are so many 
records made of good music, what a pity 
to exploit and countenance the poor and 
bad! And worst of all, to bring the 
children up on it. Is that one reason 
perhaps, why they do not care to study 
music, if they think by music is meant 
such a travesty on a noble art? Why 
indeed should they wish to learn it? 

From another angle, one might men- 
tion the masses of “popular hits” in 
sheet music form, with which older 
brothers and sisters load the piano and 
which they strum through in season and 
out. Is that good food for the younger 
ones? What sort of an idea of music 
will they get if they only hear such 
things? 

The young people of today are beset 
by fearful odds, so far as music study 
is concerned. The cause and future of 
music, as one of the prime factors in 
education, hangs in the balance. 

What can be done? 

If all who are awake to the benefits 
of music study, or piano study, to the 
American child, taught by thoroughly 
trained and devoted American teachers, 
would unite to stem the current setting 
against us—such an overwhelming flood 
of true thought in the right direction 
should carry all before it. By “all” I 
mean teachers, parents, music lovers. 
Our united thought ought to have great 
weight. For the parents it would mean 
an awakening to the advantages of an 
early start in music study, while the 
child-thought is susceptible of right 
principles and can be formed and started 
on the true path. 

Little can be done in this direction 
unless it is realized that music is as 
important as school lessons. The mother 
who said to me: “I shall never urge my 
child to study music, nor shall I ever 
look after her practice. She must be 
free to study and practice if she wishes; 
if not to let it alone.” If that girl chose 
to omit history or geography or math- 
ematics from her school schedule, would 
the mother say the same thing? We 
know she would not. Until parents 
arouse to the value of music as an 
educator, there will always be this diffi- 
culty to meet. But with united and 
devoted effort, we teachers of music 
and music lovers can and must do our 
part to help remove the difficulty. 

And teachers. How very much we 
can do to elevate the standard, if we 





hold it high in our thought. If we 
consider music study a vital thing, 
we will teach it that way. We will pre- 
pare for our life work with infinite 
thought and care; we will teach with 
tact and devotion. We can, by taking 
thought, do our bit in educating parents. 
Call them together, talk and explain 
your work, get them interested—the 
mothers particularly. 


Music Lovers Can Help 


Cannot music lovers too, do their 
share, and have their part in this 
awakening? Indeed they can do much 
if they will. I do not mean to imply 
that we are not, as a people, doing a 
lot for music, for we are. We have 
floods of concerts all year around, 
quantities of schools, orchestras and 
teachers. But the individual study of 
music and the personal knowledge of 
music, which is such a precious posses- 
sion to every one, “from six to sixty,” 
seems to be in great danger. Nothing 
else in the way of music will take its 
place—the personal knowledge of music 
itself, even though in many cases it 
may be meager. If music in the home 
is dying out, then the home itself is in 
jeopardy. 

There is certainly cause for alarm, if 
we consider the points I have so briefly 
enumerated. The remedy seems to me 
to be found in having music form one 
of the child’s early studies, to have the 
daily practice period carefully obeyed 
and to train them to consider music as 
valuable as any school study. Children 
are very impressionable; early ideas sink 
deep. The daily music-study period 
keeps them occupied in a clean, uplifting 
way. If they are taught to use the 
time honestly, they are well occupied for 
that period at least, and “could not be 
in better business.” 

If my voice could only reach every- 
body, I would make the most earnest 
appeal I am capable of. Give the chil- 
dren the early advantage of music and 
keep them at it Help to put down and 
wipe out the influence of bad music. 


Let us banish such influence from ¢u,; 
homes and have only what is clean a, 
ennobling in music. A crusade of t} xt 
kind would surely bear rich fruit. 

But the greatest crusade of all y || 
be the establishment of music study \, 
an educational basis. If music stu |; 
is on that basis, it must start at {i 
bottom, on a thorough foundation. [; 
children object to thorough study y 
music, they can be shown that as mu ic 
is a great and dignified art, and of , 
much importance as any of the subje ‘s 
they have in school, it must start at ine 
beginning, just as other lessons . 
And regular time must be given to the 
music study period each day, just as ty 
history, geography and mathematics. 

Who will help on this great wor? 
Who will be courageous enough to stand 
for and support good music in the home 
and discountenance what is poor, stuy id 
and bad? Who will be brave enough ty 
uphold the standard of educationa!| 
music study, as opposed to the super- 
ficial and indifferent ways of much of 
the lesson giving now-a-days? 

We need champions for the true and 
right everywhere. There is no time to 
lose, if good and uplifting music is to 
be a power and a blessing in the homes 
of this nation. 





Macmillen to Tour South 


Francis Macmillen, violinist, will be 
heard in the South following his Chicago 
recital on Nov. 15. He will play in 
Houston on Nov. 24, and will also be 


heard in Galveston and cities in Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri and 
Illinois. His second Chicago recital will 
be on March 28. 





Detroit Will Hear Fred Patton 


Fred Patton, baritone, has been en- 
gaged to sing with the Detroit Sym 
phony in a performance of Handel's 
“Messiah” next Dec. 27, as the results 
of his success in the same work in De 
troit last season. 





Yolando Méré has been reengaged for 
a piano recital in Portland, Me., on Jan. 
22 1926. She will play in Worcester, 
Mass., two days previously. 
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Entrance Examinations, Week of September 21-26 

















For catalogue and detailed information address 
William E. Walter, Executive Director 
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| GALESBURG HONORS 


RESIDENT COMPOSERS 


Vesper Service of Knox 
College Is Written by 
Faculty and Students 


(;ALESBURG, ILL., June 27.—The pro- 
gram at a recent meeting of the Musi- 
cians’ Club, an organization of over 
seventy members, was devoted entirely 
to the works of local composers. Among 
these were several violin numbers and 
songs, One exceptionally fine piano so- 
nata and a sacred mixed quartet. 

The Galesburg Civic Music Associa- 
tion closed its Artists’ Course with a 
music festival in which the Civic Choral 
Club, formerly the Musical Union, played 
a major part. ‘“Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” and “The Swan and the Sky- 
lark” were presented, with William F. 
Bentley conducting. 

During the commencement exercises 


of Knox College a unique recital was 
given at the Sunday evening vesper ser- 
vice, all of the compositions given being 
written by members of the faculty or 
graduates of the Knox Conservatory of 
Music. J. B. Dykes’ Processional, “Hark, 
Hark, My Soul,” opened the program, 
and an organ prelude, “Cantilena,” by 





Carl K. McKinley of the class of 1915 
followed. 

An anthem, several quartets, solos 
and hymns comprised the remainder of 
the service. Composers included John 
Winter Thompson, William F. Bentley, 
Helen M. Eastes, William Mason, James 
MacC. Weddell and Carl A. Swanson. 
Among those who took part were Mrs. 
Beatty, Dr. Halladay, the Chorus Choir, 
Professor Bentley, A. Lucile Eastes, 
Carl A. Swanson, Mrs. Glenn Scott. 
Dorothy Drum, Cap. G. R. Hedge, Alvah 
Crandell, Grace Loomis Terry, Alice 
Lowrie, Everett E. Hinchiff and Pro- 
fessor Thompson, organist. 

Graduates of the Conservatory of 
Music were Alice La Vonne Field, Wilma 
E. Nobiling, Muriel Glenn Jennings and 
Dorothy Katherine Gottrick, who gave 
a concert, assisted by the Knox Con- 
servatory Orchestra, in Beecher Chapel 
before commencement. There have also 
been graduating recitals of the various 
music schools of the city recently and 
a number of church concerts given by 
resident and visiting artists. 





“Aida” Sung at Cedarhurst 


CEDARHURST, L. I., June 27.—An audi- 
ence of 2000 attended the performance 
of Verdi’s “Aida” early this week, when 
the American Grand Opera Association, 
Maurice Frank, director, gave Cedar- 
hurst its first opera in the Central Ihea- 
ter. The performance was under the 
auspices of the Shaaray Tefila Syna- 
gogue. Principal réles were sung by 
Carmela Ponselle, Greta Azes and Max 
Altglass. Gabriel Simeoni conducted. 
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Ithaca Institution of 
Public School Music to 
Give Bachelor’s Degree 
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Albert Edmund Brown, Dean of the Ithaca 
Institution of Public School Music 


ITHACA, N. Y., June 27.—Beginning 
next September, the Ithaca Institution 
of Public School Music, of which Albert 
Edmund Brown, baritone, is the dean 
and which is affiliated with the Ithaca 
Conservatory, will offer a four-year 


course for supervisors of vocal and in- 
strumental music leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Music (Mus. B.). In 
addition to professional and academic 
subjects already required in the three- 
year course, there will be added a fourth 
year, which will include subjects of col- 
legiate grade that have a direct bearing 
on music in education. 

Special opportunities for the study of 
band and orchestral music, with em- 
phasis on school bands and orchestras, 
will be offered in the curriculum. Patrick 
Conway, bandmaster, will be included 
on this faculty, together with other 
teachers. The degree courses will also 
include private instruction in band and 
orchestral instruments, with the added 
opportunity of playing daily throughout 
the junior and senior years under Mr. 
Conway in the Concert Band and Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The courses will be arranged to per- 
mit the student to major in regular 
music supervision in the grades and high 
school, and to minor in stringed and 
brass instruments. On the other hand, 
it will be possible for an instrumentalist 
to major in the instrumental field and 
minor in the grade and _ supervisory 
work of music in the school. 


Ruth Kemper Heard in Gettysburg 


GETTYSBURG, PA., June 27.—The prin- 
cipal feature of an Artist Night program 
here recently was the appearance of 
Ruth Kemper, violinist, with the Semi- 
nary Quartet. Miss Kemper’s numbers 
included Handel’s Sonata in A, Pug- 


nani’s Prelude and Allegro, Maude 
Powell’s arrangement of “Deep River” 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the 
Sun.” The most difficult number was 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, in which 
Miss Kemper revealed fine power of 
interpretation and_ technical ability. 
She was accompanied by Lucille Henry, 
director of music in the public schools. 
A less novel appearance was that of the 
Seminary Quartet which has been pleas- 
ing Gettysburg audiences for two years. 
Their singing was up to its usual high 
standard of perfection. 


“ERMINIE” IN LONG BEACH 








High School Choruses Give Operetta 
and Cantata—Orchestra Heard 


LONG BEACH, CAL., June 27.—The 
Polytechnic High School Glee Clubs re- 
cently sang the operetta “Erminie,” un- 
der the direction of Ethel Ardis. The 
cast, including principals and chorus, 
numbered seventy. The stage director 


was Vinnie Gee, and the orchestra was 
led by George C. Moore. The work 
throughout the opera was of a profes- 
sional standard, though the voices of the 
soloists lacked maturity. The work was 
given three performances in the Audi- 
torium of the High School. 

The cantata, “Fair Ellen,” by Max 
Bruch, was presented in the Municipal 
Auditorium by a mixed chorus of 200 
voices from Polytechnic High School, led 
by Charlot Louise Brecht. The assisting 
soloists were Melba French Barr, and 
Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, both 
of Los Angeles. An orchestra of fifty 
musicians, selected from the students, 
was led by Mr. Moore. The accom- 
panists were Edith Wyant and Sara 
Pepple, members of the faculty of the 
music department. 

An orchestra of seventy members 
from the elementary schools, under the 
direcion of Ruth G. Grant, and violin 
and piano pupils of the four Junior 
High Schools, Hetty Dennis, supervisor 
of piano, were presented in an excellent 
program at George Washington Junior 
High School. 

Marion H. Higgins, teacher of piano 
and harmony in the High School; Edith 
Wyant, piano teacher, and Jane Stanley, 
teacher of piano and harmony in the 
Evening High School, presented pupils 
in recitals recently. 

Minerva C. Hall is general supervisor 
of music for the public schools, and 
George C. Moore is director of all the 
orchestral work in the music depart- 
ment. Music is required in the seventh 
and eighth grades, and is elective in the 
High School. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGs. 


Lloyd Haines Plays at Mason City 


Mason City, IowA, June 27.—Lloyd 
Haines, solo cornetist of Akron, Ohio, 
where he has been in charge of all the 
bands of the public schools for the past 
five years, is playing as cornet soloist 
with the Municipal Band of this city 
this season. Mr. Haines was formerly 
instructor at the Dana Musical Institute 
at Warren, Ohio, and solo cornetist with 
the Colorado Midland Band of Colorado 
Springs. BELLE CALDWELL. 
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New England Conservatory Graduates 
» Large Class and Awards Scholarships 


MMMM Lc 


OSTON, June 27.—With brilliant 

class day exercises on June 22 and 

an impressive commencement concert and 

graduating exercises on June 23, the 

school year 1924-25 ended at the New 
England Conservatory. 

George W. Chadwick, director, in his 


address to the graduates paid a tribute 
to the interest and devoted services of 
the late Louis A. Coolidge, who was one 
of the vice-presidents of the Conserva- 
tory. Twice in recent years Mr. 
Coolidge has addressed the graduating 
class. 

A gold medal was awarded at the 
commencement exercises to Rita Mary 
Bowers of Bisbee, Ariz., who was highest 
honor student in the class of 1924 and 
who this year won a second diploma 
through her work in composition and 
counterpoint. This is the second time 
such a medal has been awarded by the 
Conservatory, the previous recipient of 
the honor being Mildred Ridley, ’16. 
Miss Bowers is a daughter of Clarence 
W. Bowers, supervisor of music in the 
schools of Bisbee and conductor of local 
musical organizations. He, too, is a 
graduate of the New England Conserva- 
tory. 


Large Class Graduated 


A class of eighty-eight was graduated. 
Highest honors in the supplementary 
subjects were awarded to Elizabeth Hunt 
Travis, pianist of this city, recently 
winner of the Mason & Hamlin prize 
of a grand piano annually offered at the 
Conservatory, and Margaret Mary Macy 
of Berlin, N. H., organist, who has been 
ol of the Walter Langshaw Scholar- 
ship. 

Honors in the supplementary subjects 
and special honors were awarded to 
twenty-nine graduates. 

The commencement program, with ac- 
companiments played by the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, led by Wallace Goodrich, 
was as follows: Bach’s first movement 
of the Concerto in D Minor for two 
violins, Ione Coy, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio; Cecile Eleanor Forest, Fall River, 
Mass.; aria from Mozart’s “Le Nozze 
di Figaro,” Pauline Abbie Clauss, Allen- 
town, Pa.; second and third movements 
of Chopin’s Concerto in E Minor for 
piano and orchestra, Elizabeth Hunt 
Travis, Boston, Mass.; César Franck’s 
Chorale in B Minor, arranged for or- 
chestra and organ by Wallace Goodrich, 
Margaret Mary Macy, Berlin, N. H.; 
Weber’s Duo Concertante for clarinet 
and piano, Bernadette Bertha Giguere, 
Jeannette Adrienna Giguere, Chelsea, 
Mass.; Pogner’s aria from “Meister- 
singer,” David Blair McClosky, Plym- 
outh, Mass.; first movement of Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole” for violin and 
orchestra, Manuel Zung. Boston, Mass.; 
aria from “Louise,” “Depuis le jour,” 
Mary Siloam Herman, Hagerstown, Md.; 
first movement of Rachmaninoff’s Piano 
Concerto in C Minor, Margery Regina 
Lieberman, Aliquippa, Pa. 


Composition Awards Made 


Winners of the Endicott prizes in com- 
position at the Conservatory were an- 
nounced at commencement as follows: 
Seige, Abe, a Japanese student, who last 
year was awarded one of these prizes 
for “The Dawn,” an orchestral work 
based on a Japanese motif; Edward 
Jenkins, for a movement of a string 
quartet; Gladys Posselt, for a set of 
five piano pieces; R. H. Darrell. for a 
set of five songs; Rita Mary Bowers, 
special prize for a trio for piano, violin 
and ’cello. 

New scholarships have been announced 
at the Conservatory as follows: Lucinda 
Gould Fund, with income available for 
a student from New Hampshire; Ellen 
B. Doe Scholarship, and the snvecial 
scholarship established by Lambda Chap- 
ter, Sigma Alpha Iota, for the benefit 
of one of its members. 

The major Conservatory scholarships 
for 1925-26 have been assigned as fol- 
lows: Lucinda Gould Fund, Hazel A. 
Gale; Baerman Scholarship. Philip 
Homer Barnes: Walter H. Langshaw 
Scholarship, divided between Edward 
W. Jenkins and Mary S. Herman: Flor- 
ence E. Brown Scholarship. divided be- 
tween Cecile Forest and Ruth Marion 
Hawk: first Converse Scholarship, di- 
vided. between Elizabeth J. Schuls and 
Raymond Hill: second Converse Scholar- 
ship, Rosita Escalona; third Converse 


Scholarship, Harriet Frances Lombard; 
first Evans Scholarship, Ruth A. Cul- 
bertson; second Evans Scholarship, di- 
vided between Margaret M. Davis and 
Beatrice C. Perron; third Evans Scholar- 
ship, divided between Mary S. Fishburn 
and Marion Loretta Noonan; fourth 
Evans Scholarship, divided between 
Margery Neilson and Eleanor Ruth 
Young; fifth Evans Scholarship, divided 
between Lawrence W. Rose and Edward 
C. Turner. W. J. PARKER. 


HONOR LATE COMPOSER 





Hartford Churches Give Services of 
Music by Nathan H. Allen 


HARTFORD, CONN., June 27.—As a 
memorial to the late Nathan H. Allen 
of this city, all churches in Hartford 
and vicinity on Sunday, June 28, were to 
give his compositions in the musical por- 
tions of the services. The composer, 
who died on May 9 last at his home in 
this city, was well known for his church 
anthems and other works. 

Born in Marion, Mass., in 1848, Mr. 
Allen in his early years displayed talent 
as a singer. Illness affected his voice, 
and he then turned his attention to the 
organ. After preliminary study in this 
country, he went to Germany in 1867, 
remaining three years as a pupil of 
August Haupt. He returned to America 
in 1870 and became organist in the First 
Unitarian Church, New Bedford, Mass., 
later coming to Hartford as organist 
and director of music in the Park Con- 
gregational Church. His free recitals, 
the first given in this city, created in- 
terest. 

_In 1893 he was appointed organist and 
director of music in the Center Congre- 
gational Church, where he remained 
until 1906. In that year he moved to 
Worcester, Mass., to become organist in 
the Piedmont Congregational Church, re- 
turning to Hartford in 1915. 

Besides teaching many who have since 
become prominent, Mr. Allen published 
works for chorus, piano and organ and 
songs for solo voice. 

The Connecticut State Music Teachers’ 
Association was founded by Mr. Allen, 
and he was once its president. He was 
a charter member of the New York 
Manuscript Society, a founder of the 
American Guild of Organists, and at 
one time vice-president of the National 
Music Teachers’ Association, a member 
of the New York Clef Club, and one- 
time associate conductor of the Litch- 
field Festival Chorus. 

At the time of his death Mr. Allen was 
at work on a “History of Music in Con- 
necticut,” which, it is hoped, will even- 
tually be published. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 





Pupils of Edith Noyes Greene Heard in 
Boston 


BosTon, June 27.—A recital was given 
on June 15 in the Bethany Universalist 
Church, Framingham, by piano students 
of Edith Noyes Greene, assisted by Mae 
Shepard Hayward, soprano, and Hazel 
Clark Leonard, violinist. Among those 
taking part were Mary Fisher, May 
Hersey, Eldora Bispham, Louise Fiske. 
Guendolyn Deane, Kenneth Deane, Mar- 
garet Bragdon Richardson, Arleen Taft, 
Rebecca Stickney, Helen O’Brien, Mar- 
jorie M. Glidden, Esther Bartlett, Mar- 
garet Shaunessy, Alice Hill, Teresa 
Bianchi, Elizabeth Rafter, Barbara 
Greim, Carolyn Forbes. Meredith Griffin 
and Florence Reed Soule. 


Mary Jordan Sails for Two Years’ 
Sojourn in the Far East 


SAN ANTONIO, June 27.—Mary Jordan, 
contralto, who has made her home in 
San Antonio since her marriage to Major 
Cresson several years ago, was the guest 
of honor at a luncheon given recently 
at the Country Club by the San Antonio 
Music Club. Miss Jordan and Major 
Cresson sailed on the Army transport 
Thomas on June 17 for Manila and the 
Orient, where they will remain for two 
years. In recognition of her musical 
activities during her sojourn here, the 
members of the club presented her with 





a handsome camera. There were 350 
guests present. Many other festivities 
were arranged to bid the singer fare- 
well and bon voyage. The transport 
will take Major and Mrs. Cresson direct 
to Honolulu, where they will be the 
guests of General and Mrs. E. M. Lewis. 
They expect to return to America via 
India, Egypt, Italy, France and England. 


Bovton Activities 





June 27. 








Edith Bullard, soprano soloist and 
head of the vocal department at Welles- 
ley College, left Monday of this week for 
Berkeley, Cal., where she is to give a 
program in the Greek Theater. She will 
also illustrate with song some. lectures 
given at the summer session of the Uni- 
versity of California by Edward. Ballan- 
tine of Harvard College. Mr. Ballantine 
and Miss Bullard also plan some joint 
programs while in California. Miss 
Bullard has just finished the most active 
season in her career. 

* * a 


Edith Noyes Greene presided over a 
piano recital given by her pupils Monday 
evening, June 15, in the Bethany Uni- 
versalist Church, Framingham, Mass. 
A large audience was generous in its 
applause for the meritorious work done. 
Mae Shepard Hayward, soprano, and 
Hazel Clark Leonard, violinist, were the 
assisting artists. The following pupils 
performed: Mary Fisher, May Hersey, 
Eldora Bispham, Louise Fiske, Theodore 
Harding, Guendolyn Deane, Kenneth 
Deane, Margaret Bragdon Richardson, 
Arleen Taft, Rebecca Stickney, Helen 
O’Brien, Marjorie M. Glidden, Esther 
Bartlett, Margaret Shaunessy, Alice 
Hill, Teresa Bianchi, Elizabeth Rafter, 
Barbara Greim, Carolyn Forbes, Hazel 
Stinson, Meredith Griffin and Florence 
Reed Soule. 

* * * 

Angela McCarthy, contralto soloist of 
the First Church Unitarian, Quincy, 
Mass., the “Church of the Presidents,” 





sails on Sunday for a season of stu: 

and sightseeing in Europe. 4% 

Carthy plans a protracted stay in Mila 
* * * 


In the union of the First Church 
Boston (1630) at the corner of Berkeley 
and Marlboro Streets, with the Sout), 
Congregational, (Dr. Edward Ever 
Hale’s Church, corner of Exeter an{ 
Newbury Streets) which will be ope: 
tive soon, William E. Zeuch will be t 
organist and chorister and John P. M: 
shall will be organist emeritus. T| 
First Church will be retained for t) 
joint worshippers. The South Co 
gregational edifice and site will be so! 

W. J. PARKER. 


TO AWARD SCHOLARSHIPS 





Juilliard Foundation Aids Students at 
Syracuse Conservatory 


SyRACUSE, N. Y., June 
College of Fine Arts at Syracuse Un.- 
versity has been notified that it will 
aided by the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion next season. For next year, five 
students have been awarded scholar- 
ships, which will permit them to return 
to the University for further study. 

The Syracuse Morning Musicals ha; 
just awarded five music scholarships ' 


27.—The 


regular music students in the College of 


Fine Arts. 


The bequest of $5,000 to the College 


by Mrs. Anna Morgan, who died 


Syracuse in 1923, has been turned over 


to the University. Two scholarships i: 
he sum of $125 each, will be available i: 
the fall. The scholarships are to | 
named after Mrs. 
Charles Foster. 


Mrs. H. Winfield Chapin of Syracuse, 
has given two scholarships of $225 each, 
available for regular students of string 


instruments. 





All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced onl 
when proper credit is given. 
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LEXINGTON PAGEANT 
BRINGS NOVEL MUSIC 


Seore Is Feature of 
Historical Drama by 


Citizens 
By Henry Levine 
BosTON, June 29.—Citizens of Lexing- 
n presented a_ historical pageant- 
‘rama, “Lexington,” commemorating the 
ne hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Battle of Lexington, in the Lexing- 
‘on Amphitheater, during the evenings 





New 


from June 15 to June 23 inclusive. The 
pageant-drama, written by Sidney 


Howard, followed in a series of tableaux 
the course of American history from 
the Battle of Lexington to the present 
aay. 

An interesting prelude to the pageant 
was the depiction in pantomime of the 
life of the colonists in the days of 1775 
on the Lexington Green, which was 
reproduced in detail. Part One took up 
incidents in the Battle of Lexington, 
which was presented with striking real- 
ism. Part Two portrayed Washington’s 
appearance to take command, of the 
American forces, his inauguration as 
President, and the establishment of 
political freedom in the form of repre- 
sentative government. Part Three was 
concerned with the development of so- 
cial freedom, the opening of the West 
by the covered-wagon pioneers, the ar- 
rival of Lincoln, and the surrender of 
Lee to Grant. Part Four took up events 
of to-day. 

The music, choral and instrumental, 
which accompanied the pageant was 
composed especially for this occasion by 
Charles Repper, with the exception of a 
few numbers interpolated for the dances 
by the Braggiotti Sisters. Mr. Repper’s 
score, one of the most pretentious of the 
composer’s undertakings, was strikingly 
appropriate and significant. It reflected 
with sustaining and intensifying sug- 
gestion of mood the kaleidoscopic action 
of the story. The martial, patriotic, 
sombre, spiritual and heroic aspects of 
the drama were depicted by Mr. Repper 
with singular expressiveness and _ in- 
dividuality. 

Mr. Repper conducted, and his musi- 
cianly handling of both chorus and band 
was a feature of the performances. The 
chorus was composed of members of the 
Lexington Glee Club, the Highland Glee 
Club of Newton, and the Schubert Club. 

The pageant-drama was staged under 
the personal direction of Samuel J. 
Hume. Ruth St. Denis as Freedom 
made historical reflections in eloquent 
voice and gesture upon the episodes of 
the passing drama. For the rest, citi- 
zens of Lexington made up the personnel. 
A series of special nights included Presi- 
dent’s night, June 15; Governor’s night, 
June 16; Bunker Hill night, June 17; 
College night, June 18; Historical night, 
June 19; and Military night, June 20, 
in memory of sons of Lexington who 
have fallen in the service of their coun- 
try. HENRY LEVINE. 





Westminster Choir Sings at International 
Convention in Dayton 

DAYTON, OHIO, June 27.—Although 

the Westminster Choir had officially dis- 

banded for the summer, the members 

met once more on June 19 to sing at 


the international convention of the 
Civitas Club in the National Cash 
Register Auditoruim. In the evening 


the members of the organization were 
entertained to dinner by the Westminster 
Church at the Dayton Country Club, 
delighting a large crowd of persons who 
gathered on the slopes of Hills and Dales 
Reservation, which surrounds the club, 
to hear their songs. The choir has de- 
clined several engagements this summer 
in order to give its members a complete 
rest. 


Earl Chester Smith Joins Conservatory 
at Miami, Fla. 





MIAMI, FLA., June 27.—Earl Chester 
Smith has arrived to assume his duties 
as head of the piano department of the 
Miami Conservatory. The appointment 
also makes him head of piano work in 
the new Miami University, which will 
open in the fall of 1926. The Conserva- 
tory is to be affiliated with the Univer- 
sity, and Bertha Foster, founder of the 
school of music and the present director, 
will then assume the title of dean of the 





Conservatory. The new university is 
the project of the Coral Gables Company, 
of which George Merrick, the president, 
donating the 160 acres of land for the 
campus and $5,000,000 to start the en- 
dowment fund. Two million dollars 
have been promised from other sources. 
ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 


London Hears New Leginska Work 


Ethel Leginska’s new work for orches- 
tra, “Four Barbaric Subjects, after Gau- 
guin,” received its first performance in 
London on June 23, when it was played 
in the Queen’s Hall concert of the Lon- 
don Symphony under the baton of the 
composer. In addition to this work, the 
program included Mozart’s Symphony in 
D, the Weber Concerto, with Miss 
Leginska as soloist, and Strauss’ “Till 
Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.” She was 
most cordially received in her triple réle. 


Musical Breakfast in Peoria 
PEORIA, ILL., June 27.—Blanche E. 
Snider was soloist at the fifteenth an- 
nual breakfast of the Catholic Women’s 


League, held recently in the Jefferson 
Hotel. 


SACRAMENTO HEARS SYMPHONY AND CHOIR 


drew Jocovich, baritone, received an ova- 
tion for their beautiful singing at the 
MeNeill Club’s final concert for the sea- 
son. Mr. Jones’ singing was especially 
fine in his oratorio numbers. Mr. Joco- 
vich had the solo parts in the ballad 
“Lochinvar” by William G. Hammond. 
Two members of the Sacramento 
Music Teachers’ Association will appear 


Gade Work Given in Park 
Under Dicks’ Baton 
Before 7000 
By Florine Wenzel 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 27.—The 


first joint program of the Sacramento’ at the Annual Convention of the Cali- 

Symphony and Chorus was heard by fornia Music Teachers’ Association in 
= rs ‘. pe ICA r ( a “} 

more than 7000 people at McKinley Park San Francisco, July 6 to 9, Florine 


Wenzel will talk on “Music in the 
Libraries” and Pauline Ireland, soprano, 
will sing a group of songs by Lieurance, 
with accompaniments by Zue Geary 
Pease. 


last Sunday afternoon. The chorus is 
composed of 250 members and the or- 
chestra of sixty. Several orchestral 
numbers, under the direction of Franz 
Dicks, preceded singing of the ballad, 
“The Erl-King’s Daughter,” by Niels 
W. Gade. The soloists were Mrs. Mispah 
Nathan, soprano; Mrs. Mary Townsend 
Hobson, contralto, and Frank Purselle, 
baritone, all of whom sang their parts 
most effectively. Interest in these or- 
ganizations has increased tenfold since 
the open-air concert. 

Gwynfi Jones, Welsh tenor, and 


Antonio Cortis Heard in Barcelona 


Recent dispatches from Barcelona 
state that Antonio Cortis, tenor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, recently appeared 
with much success in the réle of Manrico 
at an opera performance in the Spanish 
city. The audience demanded a repeti- 
tion of his serenade in Act I, the report 


An- relates. 





The above picture shows Feodor Chaliapin, the giant Russian basso of the Chicago and Metropolitan opera companies, (whose 
salary, by the way, is $3,500 a night with the Chicago opera company,) with his arm around the shoulder of Nathaniel Finston, cele 
brated conductor and musical director of the Chicago Theatre, Chicago, which has a weekly attendance of between 100,000 and 120,000. 
M. Chaliapin, hearing of the unique work Nathaniel Finston is doing at the famous Balaban & Katz theatre, in presenting concert 
versions of opera, wandered into rehearsal one day while Mr. Finston was training some members of the Apollo Musica! Club of Chi- 


cago for chorus duties ina performance of “Traviata.” 


Mr. Chaliapin, listening with great pleasure to the rehearsal, interrupted long 


enough to congratulate Mr. Finston on the excellent things he was doing and to tell the chorus, in his broken but genial English, it 


was one of the best opera choruses he had ever heard 
The performance of “Traviata’’ was the fourteenth operatic concert Mr. Finston had conducted as an extra Sunday noon 


attraction to the regular moving picture theatre audience in the vast Chicago theatre. 


Although Mr. Finston has introduced to his 


patrons practically all the symphonic masterpieces in orchestral literature by his one hundred piece orchestra, he is particularly proud 
of his record in making opera well known to all who attend the performances of the Chicago Theatre, as well as for giving the Ameri- 


can singer and instrumentalist a coveted and remunerative opportunity to win the public. 


Among the operas presented by Mr. Finston in the past four years are: 


tore,” “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” “Martha,” “Aida,” ““The Bohemian Girl,’ and the American premier of “The 


“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Il Trova- 


King and the Forest,” by Ettore Panizza, conductor of the Chicago Civic Opera Company and of the La Scala at Milano, Italy. 

The symphonic numbers Mr. Finston presented, during this period, included works by such composers as Brahms, Beetho- 
ven, Tschaikowsky, Schubert and Wagner, as well as the American composers. 

Mr. Finston’s record is unique, as he is probably the only conductor in America of great note whose training has been abso- 
lutely confined to this country. On account of his success with these concerts and operas, Mr. Finston has won the reputation of having 


done as much, if not more, to popularize the masterpieces of art than any one other person of 


Mr. 


of this or of preceding generations. 


Finston is the general supervising musical director of all the Balaban & Katz theatres 
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THE ORGANIST: AND HIS PUBLIC 


N urging a “higher standard of organ art,” 

members of the American Guild of Organists 
who recently convened in Chicago modestly re- 
frained from stressing a point of their work that 
might well be emphasized. In other words, they 
almost tacitly assumed full responsibility for the 
business of elevating public taste, instead of de- 
manding that the public bear its share of the 
burden. 

It takes two to make a bargain in musical affairs 
as in all other movements, and congregations in 
churches, as well as audiences at organ recitals, 
cannot escape their duties in this matter. Many 
an organist has complained, and with cause, of the 
difficulty involved in introducing better music into 
his church service because the congregation clung 
to anthems cast in an out-worn mold and to hymn 
tunes having no other claim to favoritism than 
that they were familiar. And the recitalist who 
ventures far afield in making novel programs runs 
the risk of playing to rows of empty chairs in the 
place of interested auditors. 

Obviously this condition cannot be improved until 
the public wakes up to its opportunities. At best, 
the organist, be he solely concerned with church 
duties or a recital giver also, has a sufficient num- 
ber of perplexing problems to soive. If he feels 
the moral support of his auditors, either in church 
or in the recital hall, he can face the complexities 
of his task with a comparatively light heart. But 
if he is weighed down with the conviction that he 
must be careful not to “go over the heads” of those 
listening to his music, then is his undertaking in- 
deed a heavy one. 

The solution, of course, lies in a broader gen- 
eral understanding of the organist’s art and in a 
more universal study of his aims, ideals and am- 
bitions. Just why a recital on the organ, the most 
colorful of all instruments, is looked upon as a less 














picturesque form of performance than the vocal, 
piano or violin concert, it is difficult to explain. The 
explanation may be contained in the fact that the 
organist is often invisible to the audience, which 
thus loses to some extent the satisfaction of a more 
or less personal contact, whereas the singer, vio- 
linist or pianist stands in full view of those admir- 
ing his skill. 

Dr. William C. Carl was indisputably right when, 
in the course of his Chicago address, he protested 
against the promiscuous giving of free organ re- 
citals. “Surely,” he said, “no other artist is asked 
to do this with the frequency of the organist.” 


Perhaps organists may see their way clear to 
take a more decided stand in this matter. If they 
do, they may arouse public opinion to a clearer 
appreciation of the dignified and highly important 
calling which they represent. 





WANTED—A NEW TEXT-BOOK 


ITH a multiplicity of text-books on almost 

every subject under the sun, there is surely 
needed an authoritative volume for performers 
on how to study, how to make programs and how 
to approach their audiences. 


Numerous critical writers have spoken clearly 
and concisely to students and the general public 
on the question of getting the most out of a per- 
formance, giving many useful hints on the acquisi- 
tion of that frame of mind that shall be most 
conducive to pleasure and profit when listening 
to music; and individual artists have told, in 
magazine articles and in newspaper interviews, 
how they go about the business of interpretating 
the works of great composers. But a compendium 
of such opinions, outlining methods successfully 
followed by interpreters of international fame, 
appears to be one of those things which, we hope, 
the future has in store for the singer and player 
aspiring to make a career. 

Preparation of a book of this kind would na- 
turally entail an enormous amount of research, 
but the delight with which serious students would 
receive it should inspire some author to make 
the effort of production. 





WHY ARTISTS STAY AT HOME 


HE turning of the American musical tide in- 

ward, where once it flowed outward, as indi- 
cated by figures showing that a high percentage of 
native singers and players have chosen to remain 
at home this summer rather than visit Europe, 
gives added proof of the independence which 
America rightfully claims in ever increasing 
measure. 


Evaporated is the belief, once strong in the 
American artistic mind, that a prima donna, or 
other performer, needed to reinforce the approval 
gained at home with approbation won from Con- 
tinental audiences and critics; and past is the time 
when such musicians found it expedient to supple- 
ment profitable engagements in the United States 
during the winter season with summer appearances 
in Covent Garden, at European festivals or else- 
where. 

The reason for both situations is not far to seek. 
In bygone years, America’s season was practically 
confined to the winter months, now it lasts vir- 
tually all the year around. The Metropolitan and 
Chicago opera houses may close their doors in the 
spring, even as leading orchestras temporarily 
cease their regular series of indoor concerts, but 
there remain such enterprises as the opera at 
Ravinia and concert programs in open air audi- 
toriums to intrigue the interest of every type of 
performer. As this state of affairs promises to 
take on ever larger proportions, the inducements 
of home, in opposition to those offered by foreign 
attractions, must steadily grow stronger and the 
American musician decide that home is as good a 
place as can be found. 
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CHANGES OF SUMMER ADDRESS 


EADERS who wish MUSICAL AMERICA 
to follow them regularly through the 
vacation season should notify the Sub- 
scription Department of change of address 
as soon as possible. Two weeks’ notice is 
necessary to effect this change. Please be 
sure to give the former address as well as 
the new vacation address. 
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@. Photo by Bain News Service 
Conductor Joins in Fraternal Féte 


When the New York State Conclave of Knights 
Templar held a “get-together” in New York recently, 
the city entertained a number of noted visitors, includ- 
ing musicians who are members of the Masonic order. 
A gala parade was held on Fifth Avenue, and among 
those who marched in the distinguished file was Paul 
Whiteman, conductor, whose orchestra has dispensed 
syncopated music of interesting variety to audiences in 
many cities on recent concert tours. Mr. Whiteman 
has commissioned several well-known American com- 
posers to prepare works in the jazz idiom for his pro- 
grams. 


Mario—Before her recent sailing for Europe, at the 
end of the Metropolitan Opera Company’s tour in Roch- 
ester, when Queena Mario sang in “Falstaff” at the East- 
man Theater, she was initiated as an honorary member 
of Sigma Alpha Iota. This national professional musi- 
cal sorority last January installed a chapter, Sigma 
Theta, in the Eastman School of Music. The soprano 
made many friends in her appearance in that city, and 
a number of the women musicians of the city united 
in entertaining her. 


Os-ke-non-ton—Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk Indian bari- 
tone, was chosen to play the title réle in the huge pro- 
duction of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha,” from June 8 
to 20, with additional matinées on Saturdays, at the 
Royal Albert Hall, London. The cast included 1000 per- 
formers, a ballet of 200, the Royal Choral Society num- 
bering some 800, conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
and H. L. Balfour. The choreography was the work of 
Euphan MacLare, and the production was staged by 
T. C. Fairbairn. The proceeds went to the Nationa! 
Institute for the Blind. 


Cherkassky—“A time for everything and everything 
on time” is the system by which Shura Cherkassky, 
child pianist, plans his days. The day begins at seven, 
and for each hour until bedtime Shura has a portion 
marked off for study—languages, piano, harmony, his- 
tory, literature and composition. His parents have 
wisely limited his concert appearances to two a month, 
so that the schedule is allowed to work undisturbed 
by outside interferences most of the time. This month 
Shura will be obliged to allow additional time for his 
recording wark with the Victor Company. He will 
make four new records—Mendelssohn’s “Hunting Song,” 
Chopin’s Valse in E Minor, “Tambourin” by Rameau- 
Godowsky, and Prelude by Mana Zucca. 


Hackett—The luckiest day of his life, declares Charles 
Hackett, operatic and concert tenor, was the day he 
was “fired” from an architect’s office in Worcester, 
Mass. “One day the chief engineer,” he relates, “called 
me into his office. ‘Your work is all right,’ he said, ‘but 
your heart is not in it. You do not see before you a 
great bridge, a great building. No, you are thinking of 
some concert you are going to attend, some song you 
are studying.’ He was right. I have never earned but 
by my voice since. I sang in church and concerts. 
Arthur J. Hubbard, an American, was the only teacher 
I ever had. This is my advice to all youngsters: Learn 
here in America how to sing. When you have learned 
what not to do, then go to Europe for operatic expe- 
rience.” 
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[] fPoint and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jn. 





Roses Are Red, and . 


bookings. 








As proof we should like to list the fol- 

win 
The | high notes that make a rival col- 
oratura green with envy. 

Vocal production that causes the crit- 
ies to see red. 

“Purple patches” that blossom in some 
modern musical organizations’ pro- 


greme: * * *« 

Union | members who call one another 
“yellow.” 

“Blue notes” played by the inaccurate 
fiddler. 

Brown studies engaged in between 
beats by some spectacular conductors. 
The “greenness” of some débutantes 
in New York concert halls. 

Stout divas who aim to keep in the 
pink of condition. 

Black Key Studies. 


* * * 


Oranges hurled by 
Continental audiences. 

The reviewer marooned in the middle 
of an almost empty hall. 

Gray-hair ballads and those about 
ditto homes in the great open spaces. 

Mauve MS. compositions played at 
parlor musicales. 

The syncopated “blues.” 


impressionable 


Lavender scents from fashionable 
opera toilettes. 
White robes at the amalgamated 


harpists’ conventions. 
a * * 


Brotherly Love Jazzing 


ONCERNING the recent autopsy held 

over the squirming cadaver of synco- 
pation in the City of Brotherly Love, 
that piquant weekly, The New Yorker, 
holds forth in part as follows: 

“The Great Jazz Controversy was 
clarified considerably by the Popular 
Symphony Concert offered in Philadel- 
phia at the Wanamaker Auditorium on 
the hottest night in the world. The 
hospitable Dr. Alexander Russell pro- 
vided for our relief eighty-five members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, four 
guest conductors, two pianists, an organ- 
ist and quantities of contemporary tunes, 
with an organ concerto tossed in as a 


jai UST now the season is a bit off-color, 
*| some artists from looking blue because of a hitch in advance 
On the other hand, the future looks rosy to many 
a mezzo-contralto who has contracts stuffed in her wallet 
while she golfs, croquets or simply reads her notices. 
indeed; we are of the opinion that there’s something to this 


theory that colors correspond with music. 


but that doesn’t keep 


Yes, 





bonus. You didn’t have to pay your 
money, because admission was free... . 

“Mr. Bernie was the least ‘legitimate’ 
conductor on the program, but he suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Philadelphia 
musicians to stamp their feet rhythmical- 
ly. The first double bass, stamped most 
musically, but we’re open to arguments. 
The maestro took jazz for what it is, and 
it became something energizing and 
entertaining. 

“Mr. Sisson’s arrangements kept the 
music at its own level. It was jazz, not 
so pure and not so simple, but it was 
jazz on its own, not jazz masquerading 
as the spirit of Max Reger. 

“Incidentally, Maestro Ben slipped into 
the orchestra his own trumpeter, Toots 
Bryan of the gilded derby-mute, his 
trombonist and his hot saxophonist. All 
of the brothers were valiant, and the 
grilled audience klatsched tremendously.” 


* * * 


The Good Old Days 


RITING in the London Musical 
News and Herald, a writer with the 
euphonious title of “Da Capo” doubts 


“If the gentleman who now writes Mr. 
Punch’s notes on Signor Bamberger and 
his father-in-law, Sir Pompey Bedell, 
has improved on: ‘Grand old Gladstone 
night at the Covent Garden Opera last 
Thursday. “Mr. G.”—dquite the upper 
“G.” on this occasion—was delighted, 
and looked it. He was received by Mr. 
J.D. McLaren and Mr. E. Hall, a Covent 
Gardenia in his button-hole, and in a 
general way “Hall there.” Mr. G.. . 
beamed on Albani, and talked Italian to 
“Gayarré” (who is a Spaniard) as glibly 
as if he had been born Signor Glad- 
stonio. Did he hum to them the tunes 
of happier days, or did he give vent to 
that touching lyric, ‘Home Rule, Sweet 
Home Rule?’ and so on.” 

* * * 


Ah Me! Ah Mio! 


HERE was a young lady from Rio 
Who played a long Beethoven Trio; 
But her technic was scanty, 
So she played it andante 
Instead of allegro con brio! 
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The Tromba Marina 


Question Box Editor: 

Does the tromba marina resemble the 
modern trumpet? M. H. D. 

Savannah, Ga., June 27, 1925. 

No, the tromba marina was not a 
brass but a string instrument, having 
one string stretched over a narrow 
triangular sound box as tall as a man. 
lt was played with a bow and had a 
rough but powerful tone which carried 
) far that it was used in the British 
Navy for signalling. 

ee 


Farrar as “Mignon” 


Question Box Editor: 

I noticed in a recent issue that you 
spoke of Geraldine Farrar as being 
especially fine in Thomas’ “Mignon.” I 
did not remember that she had ever 
sung the réle in this country, so will you 
refresh my memory by telling me in 
“hat season she sang it and who else 
was in the cast? P. D. 


Brooklyn, June 21, 1925. 


The opera was revived at the Metro- 
litan during the season of 1907-1908 
th Farrar in the title-réle, Alessandro 


Bonci as “William Meister,” Pol Plangon 
as “Lothario” and Bessie Abott as 
“Filina.” 

-" 2-3 


Verdi’s Requiem 


Question Box Editor: 

Was Verdi’s Requiem originally given 
as a church service or was it intended as 
a choral work of a more or less secular 
character in spite of its sacred words? 

X. X. X. 

Baltimore, June 19, 1925. 

The work was written in memory of 
the Italian patriot, Alessandro Manzoni 
and was first sung on the first anniver- 
sary of his death, May 22, 1874, in the 
Church of Saint Mark in Milan. It was 
given in La Scala, three days later. 

7 9 9 


Piano Versus Organ 


Question Box Editor: 

Do you consider that the study of the 
organ is detrimental to piano playing? 
I refer, of course, to the difference in 
touch. ae ee 

Jacksonville, Fla., June 25, 1925. 

The difference in touch might cause 
some confusion in the mind of a young 








OWnNner. 





STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway. as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals” 

















student, but when the technic on one in- 
strument or the other is well de veloped 
it is improbable that the playing of the 
piano and the organ could interfere with 


each other. 
a? a 


Schubert’s “The Bee’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Is the violin piece, “The Bee” by the 
same Franz Schubert who was the great 
composer of songs and symphonies? “A” 
says yes, “B” says no. J. 

Hartford, Conn., June 20, 1925. 

No, the commoner of “The Bee’ was 
born in Dresden in 1808, and died in the 


same place in 1878. The great Franz 
Schubert was born in Vienna in 1797 
and died there in 1828. 

my A 


Emma Eames’ Retirement 


Question Box Editor: 

Did Emma Eames ever appear again 
in opera after her retirement from the 
Metropolitan in February, 1909? 

B. J. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., June 28, 1925. 

Yes; she sang several special per- 
formances with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany in 1911, appearing as “Tosca” and 
“Desdemona.” 


— 
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American. 


Lillian Fuchs 


No. 385 i 








ILLIAN FUCHS, violinist and com- 
poser, was born in New York and 
received her general education in the 
public schools of 
the city. At an 
early age Miss 
Fuchs began the 
study of the 
piano, remaining 
under Sina 
Lichtmann until 
she was fourteen 
years old. In 
| 1918 at the Insti- 
tute of Musical 
Art, where she 
went to enroll as 
a piano student, 
Miss Fuchs en- 
tered the class in 
violin playing, a 





Apeda Photo branch of the 

Lillian Fuchs musical profes- 
sion which had 

always appealed 

to her. She had studied under her 


father and brother, Josef Fuchs, a 
talented violinist, as a child. After three 
years under Louis Svecenski at the In- 
stitute, she graduated from the regular 
course, playing Saint-Saéns’ Concerto 


before a committee composed of Efrem 
Zimbalist, Leon Sametini, W. J. Hender- 
son, Franz Kneisel and Frank Dam- 
rosch. Two years later, in 1923, Miss 
Fuchs graduated with highest honors 
from the artists’ course, playing the F 
Sharp Minor Concerto of Ernst. In 
1924 she won the silver medal and the 
$1,000 Loeb Prize for all-around student- 
ship. Miss Fuchs made her New York 
début in Aeolian Hall in March, 1925. 
She is a member of two chamber music 
organizations: the Marianne Kneisel 
String Quartet, in which she plays the 
violin, and the Helen Teschner Tas Quar- 
tet, in which she plays the viola, having 
studied that instrument under Mr. 
Kneisel in 1924. For the last three 
years Miss Fuchs has been the winner 
of the Isaac Newton Seligman Prize for 
composition. A prelude and fugue for 
piano; a string trio which has been 
played by Josef Fuchs, Olga Barabini 
and Marie Romaet; and a piano quartet, 
which has had performance by Arthur 
Loesser, Josef Fuchs, Percy Such and 
Louis Kaufmann, were the prize works. 
Miss Fuchs has also appeared in private, 
playing. in a quartet with Jascha 
Heifetz. She makes her home at pres- 
ent in New York City. 
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Synthesis of Light and Sound Holds. 


Fascination for Artistic Adventurers 
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[Continued from page 3] 





redity, or association of ideas, none of 


which are obviously a sane basis for a 
universal artistic theory. 


Mendoza’s Explanation 


The matter is also effectively disposed 
of by Suarez de Mendoza who, in his 
“L’Audition Colorée,”’ says that the fac- 
ulty of associating tones and colors is a 
consequence of the association of ideas 
established principally in one’s youth 
and continued throughout a lifetime. 
For instance, yellow is generally ac- 
cepted as a cheerful color, due un- 
doubtedly to its association with the sun 
which symbolizes day, light, and clarity. 
C Major is the one happy key in music. 
Therefore, it would not be absurd to 
associate yellow with C Major. 

However, with one or two exceptions, 
the whole matter of color-audition is 
buried deep within the mysteries of in- 
dividual consciousness. It reduces art 
to varying subjectivity and secondary 
values. And, unless art is universal and 
valuable within the limits of its own 
technic, it is not good art. 

The union of music with the theater 
is a more common and accepted form 
of the objective “mélange” than music 
with color or odor. Opera as an art 
form has held a firm place in the popular 
affection for many generations. Despite 
its commercial success, however, it 
represents by no means an ideal artistic 
synthesis. Its claim to be an esperanto, 
by means of which literature is trans- 
muted into sound, is disproved by even 
a casual survey. 

Operatic history is crowded with 
tragic examples of musical settings to 
literary milestones. “Romeo and Juliet,” 
one of the greatest love stories of all 
time, is interpreted by the lyric in- 
sincerity of Gounod. Victor Hugo lives, 
a towering figure in the world of words. 
The spirit of his “Roi s’amuse”’ is car- 
ried on by the hurdy-gurdy strains of 
“Rigoletto.” The vivid romance and 
honesty of Scott’s “Bride of Lammer- 
moor” is translated into Donizetti’s 
cheap Sextet and a hundred musical 
parlor tricks. The saccharinities of 
Massenet are wedded to the epic of “‘Le 
Cid” and the precious scholarship of 
“Thais.” The great-souled Goethe is 
expressed musically by Thomas’s “Mig- 
non,” a pretty adaptation of “Wilhelm 
Meister.” And so on. . 


The Case of Wagner 


The fusion of literature and music, 
as of color and music, has proved a 
mésalliance despite the fact that the 
enthusiasts shout: “But Wagner. 
Remember Wagner!” 

Wagner, it is true, dreamed a great 
dream. He saw the seven arts syn- 
thesized into cosmic music-dramas. To- 
day all that remain of the vision is that 
Baedeckerized monument to a_ great 
hope—Bayreuth. 

Nietzsche, in his youth the Perfect 
Wagnerite, is among those who explode 
the idea of Wagner as a pure musical 
genius. He asks: 

“Was Wagner a musician at all? In 
any case, he was something else to a 
much greater degree,—that is to say, 
an incomparable histrionic, the greatest 
mime, the most astounding theatrical 
genius that Germany ever had... . 
Wagner and Beethoven, that is blas- 
phemy. In Wagner we find the 
most ambitious combinations of all means 
with the view of obtaining the strongest 
effect: whereas genuine musicians quiet- 
ly develop individual genres. . , 

“IT compare Wagner’s music, which 
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would fain have the same effect as 
speech, with that kind of sculptural re- 
lief which would have the same effect 
as painting. The highest laws of style 
are violated, and that which is most 
sublime can no longer be achieved... . 
We are witnessing the death agony of 
the last art. Bayreuth has convinced 
me of this.” 

Objectively, then, every phase of a 
“mélange des genres” in music has 
failed. Subjectively, however, it has 
been more successful. 

The subjective confusion of the arts 
dates back from the Rousseau movement 
of spontaneity and individualism. It was 
immoral to analyze, heretical to think. 
“I feel, therefore, I am.” Art on this 
basis was reduced to its lowest terms, 
those of secondary or subjective values. 

Clive Bell writes: “The representative 
element (which when not present is sup- 
plied by an unintelligent listener’s sub- 
jectivity) in a work of art may or may 
not be harmful; always it is irrelevant. 
For to appreciate a work of art we need 
bring with us nothing from life, no 
knowledge of its ideas or affairs, no 
familiarity with its emotions. Art trans- 
ports us from the world of man’s activity 
to a world of aesthetic exaltation... 
My opinion about music is not worth 
having. Yet, sometimes at a concert, 
though my appreciation of the music is 
limited and humble, it is pure. Conse- 
quently, when I am feeling bright and 
intent and clear . . I get from music 
that pure aesthetic emotion that I get 
from visual art. 

“At moments I do appreciate music as 
pure musical form, as sounds combined 
according to the laws of a mysterious 
necessity, as pure art with a tremendous 
significance of its own and no relation 
whatever to the significance of life 
; . How inferior is my normal state 
of mind at a concert. Tired or per- 
plexed, I let slip my sense of form, my 
aesthetic emotion collapses, and I begin 
weaving into the musical forms human 
emotions of terror and mystery, love and 
hate; and spend the minutes, pleasantly 
enough, in a world of turbid and in- 
ferior feeling . . I have tumbled 
down from the superb peaks of aesthetic 
exaltation to the snug foothills of warm 
humanity.” 


Artistic Isolation 


From this state of inert subjectivity 
it is but one little step upward to those 
aesthetes who interpret one form in 
terms of another. In the world of sound 
this takes the shape of program music. 
Program music by now has almost won 
its place among the irreconcilables. But 
acceptable and beautiful as it can be, 
it can never be so pure or so perfect as 
that music which achieves its distinction 
within the austere boundaries of its own 
genre. 

Program music is by no means a new 
thing. It dates beyond Bach—who him- 
self used musical suggestion of a pos- 
tillion—to Jannequin. Its proper place 
is best expressed by Beethoven in his 
key to the “Pastoral” Symphony—“Mehr 
Ausdruck als Malerei.” Its abuse is per- 
haps most striking in the hands of 
Strauss when he uses music to express 
everything from a squalling baby and 
bleating sheep to an entire Nietzschean 
philosophy. 

However, despite such recent composi- 
tions as Arthur Bliss’ “Color” Sym- 
phony and Honegger’s apotheosis of the 
locomotive, ‘‘Pacific 231,” and the color- 
concert at Kiel, the latest tendencies in 
music seem to be toward artistic isola- 
tion. The discords, new scales and 
quarter-tones of the ultra-moderns may 








not have a permanent place or ultimate 
values. But at least they have nothing 
to do with colors, nothing to do with 
words, nothing to do with pictures. They 
have only one medium, one end—sound. 

And sound, after all, is the stuff of 
the art called music. 

DORLE JARMEL. 





DETROIT CONSERVATORY 
GRADUATES LARGE CLASS 





Diplomas Given for Work in Piano, Vio- 
lin, Theory, Voice and Normal 
Teaching 


DETROIT, June 27.—The graduating 
class of the Detroit Conservatory of 
Music held its commencement exercises 
on Friday evening, June 19, at the First 
Congregational Church. The program 
was given by the following: William 
Schenk, Jules Klein, Mary Sumner, Al- 
bertine Schmidtke, Marion Pardridge, 
Rev. Caius Glenn Atkins and Francis 
L. York. . . 

The following students received di- 
plomas: Bachelor of Music: Blanche de 
Spelder, Wyandotte; Elizabeth W. Mc- 
Ghie and Florence Bessie M. Ort, De- 


troit. Post-graduates in piano: Blanche 
de Spelder, Wyandotte; Mrs. Clara 
Rockensuess, Mount Clemens.  Post- 


graduate in violin: Mrs. Zira Van Slyke 
Brown, Ferndale. 


Piano department: Mrs. Albert W. 
Allinger, Mrs. Selma A. Brown, Edwin 
H. Busse, Mrs. Hattie Hunter Cottle, 
Lillian M. Diegel, Rae Lorraine Faud- 
man and Evelyn Gurvitch, all of De- 
troit; Clare Hagerty, Royal Oak; Mrs. 
Meda L. Hinkley, Oxford; Mabel E. 
Harris, Ferndale; Doris M. Hinkle, Red- 
ford; Aline Huck, Dearborn; Audrey 
Iverson, Royal Oak; Viola Johnson, 
Flora Klindworth and Neva M., Keys, 
Detroit. 

Also Violet Esther Kirbyson, Detroit; 
Lulu P. Mossner, Gera; Mary N. Nigbor, 
Marion E. Pardridge, Myrtle E. Parker, 
Florence Patterson, Clara Poelke and 
Rachel Josephine Rice, all of Detroit; 
Mrs. Bertha Rundell, Royal Oak; Mary 
Schweigert, Ferndale; Frieda _ Schir- 
macher, Miami, Fla.; Katherine M. 
Stedman, Elba M. Slover, Arvilla M. 
Strohmeyer, Grace Milbley, Emma Lou- 
ella Towler, Marion Van Liew and Bea- 
trice Irene Wilson, all of Detroit, and 
Pauline L. Wiggins, Calumet. 

Voice department: Frances R. Fehrer- 
bach, Detroit; Mrs. E, F. Partello, De- 
troit; Mrs. Mayme A. Richardson, De- 
troit, and Albertine Schmidtke, Saginaw. 

Theory department: Mrs. Zira Van 
Slyke Brown, Ferndale, and Paul Bu- 
kantis, Detroit. 

Teachers’ normal department: Mrs. 
Hattie Hunter Cottle, Detroit. 

Department of oral expression: Mrs. 
Ruth M. Weber, Detroit, and Mildred 
F. Samons, Flint. 

Public school music and drawing: 
Julia E. Atkins, Armada; Gertrude E. 
Becker, Detroit; Alice G. Gott, Amherst- 
berg, Ontario; Doris M. Hinkle, Red- 
ford; Pauline L. Wiggins, Calumet, and 
Charles J. W. Taylor, Windsor, Ontario. 
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URGES UNIFICATION — 
OF ITALY’S MUSic 





Casella Tells of Aid to Moi. 


ernist Society by Mrs. 
Coolidge 


The importance of unifying Ita 
music through a central organizatio: 
urged by Alfredo Casella, composer 


pianist, in an article contributed ti. 4 
recent issue of the Christian Sci 
Monitor. “It is not intelligence,” 
writes, “that is lacking in Italy (.y 
American said one day that poets w 
more abundant with us than coal : 
petrol), but only organization. Intere.t- 
ing young musicians are legion today in 
Italy. But we must give them, first o/ 
all, unity, and after that the means ty 
enter into contact with the public—that 
is, with the best part of it.” 

This is the avowed aim of the “Cor. 
porazione delle Nuove Musiche” (Cor- 
poration for New Music), which was 
organized two seasons ago with Gabricle 
d’Annunzio, Francesco Malipiero and 
Casella among its leading spirits. Th 
writer in describing the programs given 
by the society in the last two seasons 
in various cities—including Italian pre- 
miéres of Schénberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire,” 
Stravinsky’s Octuor and “Histoire d'un 
Soldat” and works by Bela Bartok and 
many others—pays a tribute to Mrs. 
Frederick Shurtleff Coolidge of Pitts- 
field, Mass., as a patron of the organiza- 
tion. 

_“Thanks,” he says, “to two magnificent 
gifts, this lady, rare and complete ex- 
ample of a modern Mecenas as she } 
has assured to the Corporazione a finan- 
cial freedom which allowed our society 
at once to undertake activities whic! 
would have been impossible without 
these material means. I am happy to 
have this opportunity of thanking our 
generous friend for all she has done for 
us and to assure her that our gratitude 
will remain unshaken.” 

The Corporazione has given this year 

concerts at Milan, Paris and Vienna. A 
branch has been founded at Palermo, 
which has given its first six concerts. 
Other branches are in process of forma- 
tion at Milan, Turin and Naples. 
_ The Corporazione has been, ever since 
its foundation, the official Italian section 
of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music, and the latter has 
intrusted to it the organization at Venice 
next September of the festival of cham- 
ber music which in the past has taken 
place at Salzburg. 


=a 





Pupils in Trenton Give Recitals 


TRENTON, N. J., June 27.—Pupils of 
Harry Colin Thorpe, New York vocal! 


teacher who maintains a_ Trenton 
studio, gave a recital in Prudence Hal! 
of the School of Industrial Arts on the 
evening of June 18. The program in- 
cluded solos and duets, many number: 
being chosen from well known operas 
Pupils of the Virgil Piano Studio, under 
the direction of Corrine Stubbs, ap- 
peared in a recital in the Old Barracks 
on June 26. Sydney Bourne presented 
his class of piano and voice pupils in a 
musical at his home on June 18. 
FRANK L. GARDINER. 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
900 Students 


of music at moderate cost. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Harotp L. BuTier, Dean 


Four-year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Composition and Public School 
Music, leading to the Bachelor’s degree 


An Endowed Institution 


which furnishes to regularly enrolled students first-class instruction in all branches 


Two Full Scholarships in String Instruments available for next year. 


Dormitory for Women with Practice Piano in Each Room 
Five Pipe Organs 


Write for Catalog and Illustrated Bulletin 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


42 Instructors 











Master Teacher of Singing 

tone production, voice building and 
€g interpretation. 

Grand Opera Guild. 


ALVIENE UNIVERSITY OF ARTS, 43 West 72nd Street, New York 


Conductor of the 
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“What Price Audience?” Dr. Fleck 
Asks the “Get-Intellectual-Quick’”’ 


{QUUDUANNAUONAAUERUAU UEDA EA AEA EPA EA 


HE “get-rich-quick” idea has found 
its twin, in the opinion of Dr. Henry 
T. Fleck, head of the department of 
music at Hunter College, New York. 
Five-foot-book-shelves and composition- 
made-easy are no longer mysteries to 


him. A new element has come into the 
limelight, he finds, ana for want of a 
better name, calls it the “get-intellectual- 
( uick.”’ 

The business of becoming cultured in 
a jiffy has gripped those quasi-serious 
persons who have found the gold rush 
inadequate to satisfy their inner urge, 
Dr. Fleck believes, but who are too im- 
patient to spend much time conquering 
mental obstacles. Hence his criticism of 
text books which he says are reams of 
pages thrown together in a _ factory 
fashion, savoring of instant application 
and for external use only! 

“They are not solid enough,” says Dr. 
Fleck, “because they tell one too much. 
Like most moving pictures, they leave 
nothing to the imagination. Another 
trouble with the get-intellectual-quicks 
is their obstinate absorption in the out- 
put of musicians (if such they might 
be called!) and then utter neglect to 
train appreciative audiences. There is 
too much effort wasted in making musi- 
cians out of inferiors.” 

The only way to increase appreciation 
in audiences, and thereby diminish in- 
ferior artists, is through organized edu- 
cational channels, Dr. Fleck believes— 
the line of endeavor which he has been 
pursuing at Hunter College. It is his 
aim that every college student, no mat- 
ter what his major or minor interests 
may be, should have a course in musical 
appreciation. It gives him a new angle 
of thought and keeps him from becom- 
ing narrow in his own sphere. 


Owns Many Scores 


In reply to the recent complaint of 
Thomas Whitney Surette concerning 
“the poverty of music in most American 
colleges,” Dr. Fleck draws attention to 
the opera course which Hunter College 
has been giving for the last twenty-two 
years. The college owns several thous- 
and opera:scores, so that each student 
has one in her possession while the work 
is being discussed. Some thousand or- 
chestral scores, and miniatures available 
for concerts, include, besides the stand- 
ard répertoire, many unusual works, 
such as Rimsky-Korsakoff’s seldom heard 
“Milada” Suite and Koch’s “Von Der 
Nordsee” Symphony. 

While City College has given a free 
higher education to the young men of 
New York and vicinity, Hunter College 
has been doing the same for the women. 
Not only is it free, due to the yearly in- 
come of over a million dollars from the 
city, but things are so arranged that the 
young women who wish a college educa- 
tion can work in the daytime and study 
in the evenings. Night courses include 
theory, piano and voice culture, as well 
as appreciation. 

Nor is this all. Dr. Fleck points out 
with great pride that Hunter College is 
the first institution of its kind to con- 
duct a cultural course in chamber music 
open to the public. Every Wednesday 
evening for the last four years string 
quartets and trios composed of promi- 
nent musicians have been giving free 
concerts in the Hunter College Audi- 
torlum. Some 20,000 letters have been 
received by Dr. Fleck since this series 
Was Inaugurated as the gift of Adolph 
Lewisohn. It is estimated that more 
than 40,000,000 persons have been 
reached by radio since the broadcasting 
station was installed in the auditorium 
last year. 

“If only 100 or more colleges should 
follow our course,” Dr. Fleck suggests, 
“appreciative audiences would inevitably 
result. Suppose, for instance, that Yale, 
Harvard, Vassar and all of the big col- 
leges should give chamber music con- 
certs and open courses to the public. 
While wealthy donors contribute mag- 
nificent buildings and other physical 
gifts which time will decay, there are 
some who see beyond this and endow 
courses and concerts which are not only 
of greater artistic value but of more 
lasting benefit.” 

Dr. Fleck believes that non-matricu- 
lated persons should have a chance to 
take certain cultural courses without be- 
ing required to go through a list of 
prerequisites. “If one wishes to acquaint 
himself with the fundamental vocabulary 





Dr. Henry T. Fleck 


of electricity, art or music,” he says, “it 
is not fair that the laboring man should 
have to take other courses before he 
gets what he wants. It is herein that 
the colleges have failed. 

“Until all colleges offer free illustrated 
culture courses, American music will not 
advance rapidy. Orchestral concerts in 
every city are too much to expect at 
present, but there is no excuse for any 
city being without a series of chamber 
music concerts. The sum of $3,000 
would cover the expense. Moreover, 
chamber music is not only more eco- 
nomical but also more intellectual than 
individual recitals or orchestral concerts, 
in which the personality of the artist 
or conductor often intrudes. 

“Perhaps the most overrated position 
in the world is that of conductor. The 
outrageous prices paid for star conduc- 
tors is ridiculous! Then, too, it is diffi- 
cult to get good bassoon players, and 
the prices of scores for an entire or- 
chestra is a tremendous expense for the 
city to maintain. Economy of a trio 
or quartet, plus the fact that many of 
the great composers’ best efforts have 
gone into chamber music, is sufficient to 
encourage every city to maintain a small 
musical group.” 

Dr. Fleck is known throughout the 
East as one of the founders of free 
concerts. Thirty years ago he began to 
talk to financiers of the necessity of 
music and thus obtained patrons of free 
musical events. He has been chairman 
of the Mayor’s Music Committee several 
times, and in 1912 was chairman of the 
New York World free concert series, for 
which Mr. Pulitzer donated $15,000. 
While other persons have been absorbed 
in creating musicians, Dr. Fleck has been 
making audiences. Every book must 
have its author, but what good is either 
book or author without a reader? And 
so Dr. Fleck continues to ask “What 
price audience?” H. M. MILLER. 





California Clubs and Artists Give 
Programs 


LONG BEACH, CAL., June 27.—Final 
programs were given by music depart- 
ments of various clubs. At the Woman’s 
Music Study Club, Russell Colombo, vio- 
linist, with Howard Coombs, at the 
piano, gave the program. Mrs. W. T. 
Moore is the newly elected president, 
and Jane Stanley, piano teacher, is 
chairman of the program committee for 
the coming year. Haorld R. Wilson, 
tenor, with L. G. McArthur, sang for 
the Junior Ebell Club. Lucy E, Wolcott, 
soprano, sang works by Gertrude Ross 
at the Women’s City Club, and gave 
folk-songs of Russia, France and Scot- 


land for the Soroptomist Club, in addi- 
tion to a costume recital for the Indian 
Welfare meeting. Dana Kray Stover, 
soprano; Mrs. O. G. Hinshaw, reader, 
and Helen Cook Evans, pianist, appeared 
in a costume recital on June 5. Clara 
Graham, lyric soprano, and Mrs. Allan 
Chase, violinist, appeared before the 
College Woman’s Club, with Myrtle Hill 
as accompanist. Mrs. Edward Green, 
soprano, pupil of L. D. Frey, sang for 
the Cliff Dwellings Club. The program 


for the Elks’ flag day exercises was 
given by James McGarrigle, baritone, 
pupil of Joseph Ballantyne, and the 


Chaminade Ladies’ Quartet, made up of 
Mesdames Wiseman, Morton, Harriman 
and White. The accompanists were 


Madeline Gumprecht and Helen Cook 
Evans. “Tone Reflections from Three 
Periods” was the subject of a program 
in which Ethel Willard Putnam pre- 
sented her younger pupils, assisted by 
Rachel Chic, Mildred Smith, Edna 
Schinnerer and Florence Le _ Sourd, 
senior pupils. Assisting was the Rennie- 
LeSourd Trio. Eva Anderson, violinist, 
presented twelve pupils in recital at 
Fitzgerald Recital Hall, June 15. The 
Eva Anderson Quartet, made up of 
Glendolyn Hall, Irene Salisch, Virginia 
Hubbard, and Miss Hall, as first vio- 


linist and director, appeared on the 
program. The accompanist was Clara 
Graham. Other teachers giving recitals 


were Clarence E. Krinbill and Joseph 
Ballantyne. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 


ARMY SCHOOL GRADUATION 





Bandmasters and Many Players 
Given Washington Diplomas 


Five 


WASHINGTON, June 24.—Urging grad- 
uates to consider themselves 
aries” and to “remember the training of 
their school,” Brigadier-General Lutz 
Wahl, U. S. A., made the principal ad- 
dress and presented diplomas at the 
graduation exercises of the Army Music 
School at Washington Barracks here on 
June 7. 

A brief address to the graduates was 
also made by Col. T. A. Roberts, U.S. A., 
who told of his experience with army 
bands and emphasized the point that the 
army musician should “first of all con- 
sider himself a soldier, and secondly a 
musician.” 

Five graduates were given diplomas in 
the band leaders’ course. They are Staff 
Sergeant John A. Grable, Sergeant Hor- 


ace E. Nichols, Corporal William E. 
Rice, Technical Sergeant Kenneth Watts 
and Private John B. Verroneau. 

The following were graduated as 
bandsmen Privates Louis Barthowiak, 
Frank S. Benyouski, Norman F. Busby, 
Chester C. Canfield, Louis Daniels, John 
C. Dennis, Nicholas de Tullio, George S. 


*‘mission- 


Disantis, Harold T. Doyle, James J. 
Grose, George Huntington, Oscar L. 
Johnson, Walter Lewickj, Harry L. 


Lloyd, John MacNab, Warren L. Orn- 
dorff, Loyd Remley, Charles A. Schana, 
Max W. Schmelzel, Theodore Schultz 





and Miles Znamenacek. 
ALFRED T. MARKS. 
Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 


Metropolitan, has been engaged to sing 
in three concerts of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Colorado next Noyember. 
Bloomsburg and Williamsport, Pa., will 
also hear Miss Arden. 


Julia Claussen, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan, will give a New York recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 11. 


SYRACUSE STUDENTS 
IN FINAL CONCERTS 


Diplomas and _ Certificates 
Awarded Pupils in Three 
Musical Branches 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 25.—At the 
commencement exercises of Syracuse 
University, held on June 15, the follow- 
ing students received degrees and cer- 
tificates from the College of Fine Arts: 

Bachelor of Music: Cecil Thayer Day- 
ton, piano; Louise Henrietta Honsinger, 
piano; Rachel Elizabeth Hoole, piano; 
Marian Lewis Palmer, voice; Margaret 
Louise Payne, piano; Max Pecker, vio- 
lin; Sherman Schoonmaker, piano and 
organ; Ruth Holmes Scott, piano; 
Esther Irene Van Deusen, voice; Ellen 
Waite, piano. 

Certificate in ’Cello: Ruth Huldah 
Wheeler. 

Teacher’s Certificate in Piano: Gyla 
Maybelle Lee. 

At the commencement concerts, on 
June 11 and i2, all of these, with the 





‘exception of Gyla Lee, appeared in one 


or two numbers. Particularly notice- 
able was the fact that practically all 
the students in piano also appeared as 
organists. Ellen Waite not only played 
exceptionally well three numbers for 
piano by Godowsky, Chopin and Liszt, 
but she also gave an exceptionally fine 
performance in organ of Adagio 
and Finale from Sonata in C Minor by 
Baldwin. Sherman Schoonmaker, who 
was awarded the Post-Graduate Scholar- 
ship for an additional year of study, 
closed the second program with a very 
fine performance of the Concerto in D 
Minor by Rubinstein and opened the first 
program with Grand Choeur et Dialogue 
for the organ by Gigout. 

Ruth Holmes Scott, who appeared in 
the first program in two piano numbers 
by Schumann and Moszkowski, played 
Guilmant’s Sonata No. 5 in C Minor for 
organ the second evening. Margaret 
Louise Payne closed the first program 
with Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto in 
B Flat Minor the second evening, played 
César Franck’s Finale in B Flat for 
organ. Mr. Schoonmaker and Miss 
Payne had the assistance of a small 
orchestra for their concertos. 

Max Pecker, the only violinist on the 
program, played, with the_ orchestra, 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E Minor. The 
two singers were Esther Irene Van 
Deusen and Marian Lewis Palmer. Miss 
Van Deusen sang an air by Mozart, and 
Miss Palmer, who was awarded the Post- 
Graduate Scholarship in Voice for next 
year, sang “Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohen- 
grin,’ with orchestral accompaniment. 
Miss Rachel Hoole, who was granted 
a year’s scholarship for the highest gen- 
eral average in the College of Fine Arts, 
gave a fine performance of the “Etude 
en forme de Valse” by Saint-Saéns. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


(Founded 1916 by Elias Hecht) 
Musical Direction—Louis Persinger 


THE ORGANIZATION IS NATIONALLY ACKNOWLEDGED AS A 
LEADER IN CHAMBER MUSIC IN AMERICA | 


Other engagements already booked for the 1925-26 season include: Aeolian Hall, New 
Rochester; 
Baltimore; Atlanta; Yale; Vassar; Cleveland, Ohio; Sewickley, Pa.; Mount Vernon, Ohio; 
Oxford, Ohio; Milwaukee; 5 dates in Colorado; 6 dates in Arizona and New Mexico; 

15 dates in California; Bellingham, Wash.; 


Available for the East, November, December, 1925, and January, 1926 
On the Pacific Coast, March Ist to May 15th, 1926 
Eastern Representative: Maud W. Gibbon, 129 W. 48th St., N. Y. 
For Coast Terms and Dates Apply, 708 Kohl Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Engaged for the | 
Coolidge Festival of | 
Chamber Music 


AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
OCTOBER 30th, 1925 


Buffalo; Albany; Philadelphia; 
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Norse-American Centennial Recalls 
Ole Bull’s ““Tales in a Wayside Inn’’ 
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importance of the Northern races to 
America is emphatic. 

“George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln were both of Scandinavian 
stock,” she says, “and all of the greatest 
American statesmen and writers have 
either been the same or have been great 
scholars of the sagas. 

“Whittier, Longfellow, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Lowell and many other Ameri- 
can writers of yesterday were interested 
in the Volsunga Saga, the Elder and 
Younger Eddas, the Lay of Weyland, 
the Nibelungenlied, epics of Olaf Tryg- 
vason, King Odin, Leif Ericson and 
countless other famous legends which 
had their origin in the North.” 

Longfellow was an especial admirer of 
Ole Bull. His Saga of King Olaf in 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn” is a poetic 
version of Ole Bull’s favorite legend. 
He introduces the tale like this: 


“And then the blue-eyed Norseman told 
A saga of the days of old . 

And in each pause the story made 
Upon his violin he played, 

As an appropriate interlude, 
Fragments of old Norwegian tunes 
That bound in one the separate runes 
And helped the mind in perfect mood, 
Entwining and encircling all 

The strange and antiquated rhymes 
With melodies of olden times; 

As over some half-ruined wall, 
Disjointed and about to fall, 

Fresh woodbines climb and interlace 
And keep the loosened stones in place.” 


While the childlike simplicity of Ole 
Bull made his unusually delightful to 
his friends and admirers, it stood in 
the way of his achieving his aim, which 
was to establish a Norse-American 
colony here and assimilate the Northern 
and American arts of music, drama and 
the like. He might have been able to 
foresee wherein American playwrights 


would profit by Ibsen, poets by Vinje, 
Bjornsen and Wergeland, story tellers 
by Hans Christian Anderson, and com- 
posers by Kjerulf and Grieg. But he 
was deprived of his Susquehanna colony 
by business complications, so that his 
ultimate aim was thwarted. Perhaps 
tomorrow it will be realized. 


Societies Flourish 


Already signs indicate such a condi- 
tion. To mention only a few of the 
many Scandinavian societies in America, 
there are the Scandinavian Symphony 
Society, under Ole Windingstad; the 
Northern Music Association of Brook- 
lyn, under Christian Schiott, Miss K. B. 
Mitchell, secretary; the United Scandi- 
navian Singers, the Skald Chorus of 
Danish Singers, the Odin Club Male 
Chorus, the Swedish Choral Club, under 
Edgar Nelson, and the Stockholm Uni- 
versity Singers, who arrived here on 
June 2 to tour under Einar Ralf. 

The union of Scandinavia and Amer- 
ica is not a purely imaginary one. 
Grieg had as his biographer Henry T. 
Finck, an American, and among his good 
friends was Percy Grainger. Ole Bull’s 
second wife was a Madison girl, and 
Christian Sinding has been a personal 
friend of Arthur Shattuck, who intro- 
duced his famous Symphony in D here. 
Maude Powell introduced the first Aulin 
violin concerto in America. Numerous 
other relations might be cited. 

In nearly every American home chil- 
dren are brought up on Hans Christian 
Anderson’s fairy tales. Every drama 
critic knows George Brandes; every 
woman knows Ellen Key. Selma Liager- 
lof holds a high place among novelists 
—indeed, Scandinavian art is not con- 
fined within the bounds of music! But 
it is sufficient to say that the Norse 
Centennial merely suggested another line 
of thought for those background seekers 
who would not choose the middle way. 

H. M. MILLER. 





SOUTHERN COLLEGE PUPILS 





Thirtieth Annual Concert Fills Tulane 
Theater—Vocal Graduates Please 
in Début 


NEW ORLEANS, June 27.—Three con- 
secutive recitals of unusual merit were 
given recently in the Ampico Hall of 
the Southern College of Music. The first 
of these was a song recital by Hilda 
Mulvey, vocal graduate of the college. 
Miss Mulvey’s program ranged from old 
English folk-tunes, Schubert lieder and 
songs of MacDowell to opera excerpts 
from Thomas’ “Mignon” and Puccini’s 
“Bohéme.” 

Other numbers included Hué’s “J’ai 
Pleuré en Réve”’ and Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach’s “Ah, Love But a Day.” Schu- 
bert’s “Impromptu,” Op. 90, No. 4, and 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capricioso were 
given between groups on the reproduc- 
ing piano. Mrs. Alfred Miester accom- 
panied Miss Mulvey. 


HEARD IN THREE RECITALS 


The graduating program of the South- 
ern College contained a variety of piano, 
violin and vocal solos given by Kathryn 
M. Florentino, Rosemary Bell, Angelina 
Pizzitola, Charles Scorsone, Jr., Cecile 
Carriere, Sophie Weinstein, Vivian Alli- 
son, Hilda Mulvey, Dixie Shepherd, John 
R. Murphy, Dorothea Kuntz, Evelyn B. 
Gordon and Louise Charlotte Reiser. 
Several readings were given by Thelma 
Bode, Anna Barbara Pabst and Lucy 
Alice Jamison. Mrs. Alfred Miester and 
Mrs. Arthur J. Shoenfeld were the ac- 
companists. 

The thirtieth annual pupils’ recital) 
was given in the Tulane Theater on June 
16. Besides vocal and piano solos, many 
octets gave all the students an oppor- 
tunity to take part. The expression and 
dramatic art graduates contributed sev- 
eral numbers, and the college orchestra, 
under Arthur J. Shoenfeld, gave Milden- 
berg’s “Astarte” and excerpts from 
Verdi’s “Traviata.” 





Eastman School Announces Chamber 
Series 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 27.—The 


Eastman School of Music has announced 
two series of chamber music concerts 
for next winter in Kilbourn Hall. Those 
to be heard are: Monday evening series, 
Oct. 26, Joseph Lhevinne, pianist; Nov. 
16, the Flonzaley Quartet; Jan. 25, 
Raymond Wilson and Sandor Vas in 
two-piano recital; March 1, Rochester 
Little Svmphony, Eugene Goossens con- 
ducting; Tuesday evening series, Nov. 
10, Gustave Tinlot, violinist, and Paul 
Kefer, ‘cellist, in recital; Dec. 15, 
Rochester Little Symphony, Eugene 
Goossens conducting; Jan. 12, the Lon- 
don String Quartet; Feb. 16, Myra 
Hess, pianist. 
Mary ERTZ WILL. 








CHARLES CITY, Iowa.—lIlsa Niemack, 
violinist, is spending the summer vaca- 
tion at her home in this city after con- 
cert tours in the East and other parts 
of the United States. 





Florence Otis, soprano, was applauded 
as soloist in a recent concert in Star- 
light Park, N. Y. James F. Victor led 
his band in a program of operatic and 
popular numbers. 


San Diego Student Chorus Heard 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., June 27.—The chorus 
of the San Diego High School, under the 
leadership of William F. Reyer, gave its 


annual concert at the Spreckles Organ 
Pavilion in Balboa Park on a _ recent 
Sunday afternoon. Thousands of per- 
sons attended this annual affair and the 
huge out-of-door auditorium was filled. 
The chorus numbered more than 200 
voices. The soloist was Louberne Reyner, 
who sang an aria from “Mignon.” Miss 
Reyner was recalled for an _ encore. 
Solos in the various choral numbers 
were taken by Dorothy Butcher, Stella 
Fulton, James Fulton and _ “Francis 
Whelan. Mrs. W. F. Reyer was the ac- 
companist. The program included stand- 
ard choral works of Mendelssohn, Elgar, 
Fanning, Caldicott, Jensen, Sodermann 
and others. W. F. REYER. 





Lambert Murphy, tenor, has been en- 
gaged to appear with the Woman’s Club 
in New Britain, Conn., next Dec. 1. In 
the week of Nov. 16 he will give re- 
citals in Muncie, at the University of 
Ohio in Athens, Chicago, and appear 
with the Indianapolis Mendelssohn 
Choir. 

All the material in Musicau AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Just Off 
The Press: 


The Most Comprehensive Book 


of Information on Music 


Ever Published 


This is the verdict of every musician and 
manager who has seen 


Musieal Ameriea’s Guide 


for 1925 


Compiled by 
MILTON WEIL 


The fifth annual issue of this invaluable 
volume contains many new features—in- 
cluding an extensive list of names and 
addresses of Artists Available for Pro- 
fessional Engagements and an invaluable 
list of Some Representative Music 
Teachers in the United States. 
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U.S. Taking Lead in Creative Music, 
Declares Sokoloff After Visit Abroad 


() UU CEUAUIUUEASAD GEO EEL ACADEME 


NLEVELAND, June 27.—The move- 

/J ment in creative music is turning 
America-wards, according to Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, who has just returned from 
Europe. Mr. Sokoloff went abroad to 
accept the sixth invitation from the 
London Symphony to take the conduc- 
tor’s desk for two concerts in Queen’s 
Hall. Incidentally, he was seeking new 
orchestral works for next season’s pro- 
grams. 

“T found nothing outstanding in the 
publishing houses of England, and my 
personal inquiries among European com- 
posers who were in London revealed no 
new work of absorbing interest. Stra- 
vinsky, most prolific of composers, has 
published nothing for some time. There 
is little creative work being done,” Mr. 
Sokoloff says. 

American composers, on the other 
hand, have been hard at work during 
the past year and a number of big or- 
chestral works are being written, some 
to be published within the next few 
months, according to Mr. Sokoloff. 

But that is not the only turning of the 
tide, as this conductor views it. America 
is showing a keener appreciation of the 
arts and is organizing groups which 
make it possible for musicians and art- 
ists to live without the worry of financial 
support. 

“This is not true in England, where 
there are as fine musicians as there 
are anywhere in the world. The London 
Symphony, for example, is a cooperative 
affair and if concerts are not patron- 
ized, members of the orchestra have no 
pay,” he says. “Unfortunately musi- 
cians have to meet their creditors on 
the same basis as anyone else, so they 
are forced to desert the ranks of art 
and accept popular engagements where 
they are sure of an income.” 

Many London writers are chiding 
musicians for this desertion, but men 
are forced to go where they are sup- 
ported, Mr. Sokoloff contends. 


Arts Lack Support 


“The arts are not being supported 
by the people of culture, and while these 
writers claim that English people of 
culture are very poor and have no money 
for concerts, I noticed that they spent 
fabulous sums on the Derby and other 
popular sports. It resolves itself to the 
well-known fact that people can usually 
afford what they want most,” says Mr. 
Sokoloff. He admitted, however, that 
most of the people with money were 
those who had made it during the war 
or since in industry and trades, and who 
have no inclination for the arts. This 
is apparent, he said, in the real estate 
situation. 

“Fine old homes, some dating back to 
the Tudors, some of an earlier period, 
have been bought, or are being rented 
by the new-rich, who are making pain- 
ful attempts to ‘do them over’ in modern 
style,” Mr. Sokoloff says. 

“In the days when government sup- 
ported musicians, artists and literary 
geniuses, art flourished and Europe was 
easily the center of culture. But this 
is an age of democracy. All peoples feel 
it. What Europe needs for the develop- 
ment of art is not government pensions 
and gratuities, but the whole-hearted 
support of the people, through such busi- 
ness organizations as we have in Cleve- 
land in our Musical Arts Association, or 
Columbus has in its Symphony Club of 
Central Ohio.” 

America, Mr. Sokoloff believes, has 
been sneered at by Europeans for its 
commercialism, but by its practical sup- 
port of artistic endeavors, it is making 
possible great things in music, art and 
iiterature, while Europe is stagnating 
for lack of proper encouragement. 


Noted Composers Present 


There was a brilliant gathering in 
London during Mr. Sokoloff’s engage- 
nent and both concerts were enthusias- 
tieally received. Maurice Ravel, French 
‘composer and leuder of the school of 
modernists, came to hear Mr. Sokoloff’s 
interpretation of his ““Daphnis et Chloe,” 
which was presented last winter by the 
Jleveland Orchestra. Ravel declared 
himself delighted with Mr. Sokoloff’s 
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Nikolai Sokoloff. Conductor of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra 


work, the conductor 


reading of his 
states. 

Georges Enesco, Roumanian violinist, 
composer and conductor, presented to 
Londoners his “Dance of Theban Shep- 
herds, Theban Women and Warriors,” 
from his unfinished opera, “Oedipus,” 
which had its American premiere in 
Cleveland last season. 

Among those who attended the con- 
certs were Ildebrando Pizzetti, Italian 
composer; Arnold Bax and Vaughan 
Williams, British composers; Henry 
Eichheim, American composer of Orien- 
tal music, whose works were presented 
in Cleveland under the composer’s baton 
last spring, and Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, in- 
ternationally known as a patron of 
chamber music. 

At Mr. Sokoloff’s second concert, Beryl 
Rubinstein, Cleveland pianist, made his 
London début, assisting in the presenta- 
tion of Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem,” which 
is scored for orchestra with piano, and 
also giving a solo number. He won a 
notable success, Mr. Sokoloff states. 

The conductor was invited to return 
to London next spring for a concert 
series. He will go next month to New 
York to conduct a week’s series of con- 
certs at the Lewisohn Stadium, by the 
New York Philharmonic. 

Mr. Sokoloff found time, despite weary 
hours of rehearsals, for social engage- 
ments while in England. He attended 
a delightful function held in the Amer- 
ican Women’s Club, formerly the home 
of Sir Edgar and Lady Speyer. Mrs. 
Coolidge was the hostess at this affair, 
which was attended by persons promi- 
nent in literary, musical and diplomatic 
circles. Among the guests were Maurice 
Ravel, Ildebrando Pizzetti, Georges 
Enesco, Henry Eichheim, Hans Kindler, 
Arnold Bax, Vaughan Williams, H. E. 
Wortham and Edwin Evans. 

Mr. Bax gave a luncheon in Mr. Soko- 
loff’s honor, and Sir Arthur and Lady 
Willett, formerly of Washington, where 
Sir Arthur was connected with the 
British Embassy, gave a tea. Both func- 
tions were attended by prominent visi- 
tors in London. Mr. Sokoloff was a 
week-end guest at a house party at 
Tangley Manor, one of the oldest resi- 
dences in England, and the home of Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby, treasurer to King 
George. 


Picturesque Festival Charms Salt Lake 
City 

SALT LAKE City, UTAH, June 27.—A 

gala event of the early summer season 

here was the Swedish Festival held at 


the Lagoon on June 24. The natural 
background afforded a beautiful setting 
for the fine musical program which was 
given at sundown. 





Homestead Societies Unite to Build 
Auditorium 


HOMESTEAD, FLA., June 27.—Civic 
societies and clubs have banded together 
to push the movement to build a $50,000 
auditorium, to be in readiness for the 
fall season. The site was donated by 
Edwin Fiske in Fiske Manors, and com- 
prises two and a half acres to allow 
for other community buildings. Ger- 


trude Breslau Fuller has sponsored the 
movement, and has personally secured 
half the funds necessary for the build- 
ing. The civic organizations will raise 
the rest of the money and the building 
will be started soon. It will be large 
enough to enable the town to afford 
attractions that heretofore have had to 
pass through en route to Havana, be- 
cause of lack of a building large enough 
to warrant engaging them. 
ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 





Heifetz Returns to Spend Summer at 
American Resort 


Jascha Heifetz, violinist, returned to 
New York this week from Europe, where 
he gave several concerts since his arrival 
there in May. He gave one recital in 
London and appeared twice in Paris, 
playing before enthusiastic audiences. 
He will spend the next two months at 
his country place at Narragansett Pier, 
sailing again for London in the early 
fall to begin his world tour. 


San Jose Teachers Choose Officers 


SAN JOSE, CAL., June 27.—The Music 
Teachers’ Association elected Homer de 
Witt Pugh president for the ensuing 
year. Others officers are vice-president, 
Cleo Parmalee; secretary, Nellie Car- 
penter; treasurer, Mary Webster Mit- 
chell. The local branch plans to attend 
the State Convention in San Francisco 
next month. 





Trenton Musicians Heard in Concert 


TRENTON, N. J., June 27.—A _ very 
enjoyable concert was given on the eve- 
ning of June 16 in the Gethsemane Bap- 
tist Church, when singers under the in- 
struction of Alice Bozano sang solo, duet, 
trio and quartet numbers, the program 
being a repetition of the one recently 
given in the Central Methodist Church 
under the auspices of the Queen Esther 
Circle. Mrs. Charles Edwards was the 
efficient accompanist. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 


Wellecz Plans New Work 


VIENNA, June 11.—Egon Wellecz is at 
work on a new opera ballet, which will 
be called “Die Opferung des Gesang- 
enen.” The libretto, by Eduard Stucke, 
is taken from an old Hindu legend. 





CHORAL CONCERTS GIVEN 
BY SOCIETIES IN TRENTON 


Conservatory Pupils Heard in Season’s 
Final Programs, and Certificates 
Are Awarded 


TRENTON, N. J., June 27.—The Arion 
Glee Club recently gave its second sub- 
scription and final concert of the twenty- 
ninth season in the Y. M. C. A. Audi- 
torium. William Woodhouse is conduc- 
tor of the chorus, and Hilda MacArthur 
is accompanist. The soloists were 
Geraldine Leo, violinist, and Alice Gillen, 
soprano. Both artists were heard to 
advantage and were the recipients of 
much applause. Rudolph Gruen was the 
accompanist for the soloists. 

The Calvary Baptist Choral Society 
gave its spring concert on the evening 
of June 9 in the church auditorium. A 
feature of the program was the “Rose 
Maiden” by Cowen. Soloists in the 
cantata were Mrs. Vance A. Pierce, so- 
prano; Mae Ries, contralto; Vance 
Pierce, tenor, and Henri Scott, baritone. 
The conductor was H. Ewing Pierce, and 
Mrs. H. Ewing Pierce was the organ 
accompanist. Preceding the cantata 
Mr. Scott sang two groups of solos which 
won him much applause. He gave sev- 
eral encores. 

The closing concerts of the Trenton 
Conservatory of Music were given in 
the Conservatory Auditorium. Teachers’ 
certificates were awarded to Ceville 
Ogden, Marguerite Schlickling, Eliza- 
beth Boyd, Mary Moran and Ethel 
Thomas. A certificate for completing 
work in harmony, history and orchestra- 
tion was awarded to Althea Ramsdell. 
A scholarship for excellence in studies 
was awarded to Helen Harrison, and 
some fourteen pupils received honorable 
mention. The program included piano, 
violin, clarinet and Hawaiian guitar 
solos, also a trombone and cornet duet 

The last concert given by members of 
the Apollo Arts Club, composed of ad- 
vanced pupils of the Conservatory, was 
heard on the evening of June 24. Wil- 
liam J. O’Toole is director of the Con- 
servatory and the head of the piano 
department. FRANK L,. GARDINER. 


All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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American Poem Is Basis of Cantata by Native Composer 


GAUUAADALAUAAANASEAETEESUEA AAA Ky 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


T this season of the 
year when so many are 
Me sweltering in the marts 
SI; of trade, and in other 
ay kinds of marts, in va- 
rious parts of the 
country, it is well, perhaps, to travel, 
in fancy at least, to spots where the 
thermometer is in more moderate hu- 
mor. Let us consider, then, a work 
written for the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Chautauqua Institution, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., and inscribed to the Chau- 
tauqua Choir, H. Augustine Smith, 
conductor. Such a work is Harvey B. 
Gaul’s short cantata for mixed voices, 
entitled “I Hear America Singing,” a 
setting of Walt Whitman’s famous poem 
(C. C. Birchard & Co.). 

Mr. Gaul has risen to fine heights 
here. His music is one in strength and 
virility with the manly straightforward- 
ness of Whitman, and, again like Whit- 
man, it has a simple directness that 
distinguishes it. The main theme, to 
the line “I hear America singing,” is 
striking, and persists in the memory. 
The brief passage, commencing “The de- 
licious singing of the mother,” lends a 
gentler and more delicate note and af- 
fords an opportunity for the only solo 
obbligato in the work, to be sung by a 
high voice. There is an orchestration, 
but the four-hands accompaniment oi 
the vocal score is admirably done and, 
unless the chorus is a very large one, 
should not only be ample but extremely 
effective. 


\} 
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Three Numbers “Patter, Patter, In and 
for Chorus of Out,” is a four-part 
Women's number for women’s 
Voices voices taken from a can- 

tata by Rossetter G. 
Cole, entitled “The Rock of Liberty.” It 
is deserving of a separate publishing, 


and conductors who are not familiar with 
it will find, upon investigation, that it 
is a light, swift-moving, delicate bit of 
choral writing, unusually effective and 
sure to be a “hit.” From the same press 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) comes Cuthbert 
Harris’ setting for trio of women’s voices 
of Longfellow’s “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus.” It is tuneful and facile, as 
Mr. Harris’ compositions usually are. 
Another attractive number for trio is 
Buenta Carter’s “Fairy Revels” (Clay- 
ton F’. Summy Co.). Written in a spirited 
manner, with not a little imagination, 
conductors will find this Shakespearean 
setting a piece worth adding to their 


programs. 
eee 


Ashley Pettis’ setting 
of Sidney Lanier’s 
poem, “Marsh Hymn” 
(Carl Fischer), shows 
not only appreciation of the spirit of 
the text but considerable musical origi- 
nality. It is easy to tell that this com- 
position is the work of a pianist: the 
accompaniment is at least as interpreta- 
tive as the voice part. But it is in its 
sincere originality of thought that Mr. 
Pettis’ song makes its appeal. Singers 
will find it of sufficient importance to be 
included in their programs. It is for 
medium voice. 


“Marsh Hymn” 
—a Song by 
Ashley Pettis 


* * * 


E. Aldrich Dobson, 
composer of an Ameri- 
can Indian song cycle, 
entitled “Sons of 
Manitou” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.), was “trained in infancy 
in the lore of trails and forests by his 
grandfather, a chief of the Cherokee.” 
This quotation from the foreword to the 
cycle is preceded by this statement: 
“The ensuing songs are without excep- 
tion original compositions, although their 
composer, tracing his lineage back 
through Indian chieftains as far as the 
limits of tradition, feels that they can 
be styled without question American 
Indian songs.” Looked at from this 
angle, the composer’s contention would 


American 
Indian Songs 
by E. Aldrich 
Dobson 


seem to be justified. The songs them- 
selves, however, bear little trace of In- 
dian origin. Mr. Dobson has unques- 
tionably been trained in the white man’s 
school of music. Nevertheless, there is 
either a personal or racial influence 
about the songs that makes them differ- 
ent. 

There are six numbers in the book, 
and, as no author’s name is mentioned, 
one may conclude that the composer is 
also the creator of the texts. The 
titles are: “Shower Moon,” “Legend of 
the Waterfall,’ “The West Wind and 
the Night,” “Marriage Feast Song,” 
“Song of the Pale Moonlight” and “Re- 
trospection.” They are published for 
high and low voices. The music, while 
well written and musicianly, is somewhat 
lacking in warmth and imagination; but 
on the whole these songs are well above 
the average. 


* * 
A Musical “Penny Buns and 
Fantasy by Roses,” a musical fan- 


Charles Repper tasy in one act and one 
scene, libretto by Leisa 
Graeme Wilson and music by Charles 
Repper (C. C. Birchard & Co.), shows 
Mr. Repper in a somewhat new light. 
To say that I do not find the same 
amount of interest in this work as in his 
unique piano pieces in present-day dance 
rhythms, which have appeared from 
time to time, is not necessarily a reflec- 
tion on this latest effort. It implies, 
merely, that there is an element of 
novelty about the piano numbers that 
is missing in this fantasy. Here again, 
however, Mr. Repper has demonstrated 
that he possesses a real melodic gift. 
There is much material that would be 
greeted with rounds of applause by a 
musical comedy audience: tripping, 
rhythmical tunes that, however, seldom 
approach the commonplace. Withal, Mr. 
Repper is musicianly in his writing. 
There is no apparent reason why he 
should not be able to produce an interest- 
ing and successful comic opera. 
There is one characteristic in this 
“Penny Buns and Roses,” however, that 





AUSTRALIAN TASTE 


IS WELL GROUNDED 


QUUNUUHNUNUUUUESENNALANUQUONUANAALENNUUOO ER EOAAAEULA OO TSRSAAYAOO OU EREEL AAA 


ONDON, June 20.—Australian taste 
in matters musical rests on a good 
basis, despite inevitable disadvantages in 
that country, according to Gibson Young, 
who writes on this subject in the Sack- 
but. Mr. Young, who has returned to 
England after six years spent in Aus- 
tralia, says in part: 

“The standard of musical appreciation 
in Australia is not high; it is choked 
by a gluttonous appetite for music ex- 
aminations and cheap musical degrees, 
to which greed scores of indifferent 
teachers pander. The handful of true 
musicians in the large cities is powerless 
to fight this horde. Sometimes even they 
are forced by economic pressure into the 
path of least resistance. Musical criti- 
cism on many of the dailies is shame- 
lessly influenced by the large advertiser, 
unbiased comment being left to a small 
group of weeklies and monthlies. 

“There is a considerable amount of 
misconception and some ignorance in our 
attitude to Australian culture. In esti- 
mating the musical achievements of 
Australia it is well to remember that 
this young commonwealth has no nation- 
al traditions. This may be unfortunate, 
but it is natural. Our hardy ancestors 
were men of sterner stuff than that 
which generally goes to the making of 
that nervously sensitive, if not always 
physically delicate, organism known as 
artist. And even if there had been 
among the pioneers embryonic Bee- 
thovens and Schuberts, hard-visaged na- 
ture frowned fatally on all but practical 
men and women. 


Early Struggles 


“Man’s fundamental bread-and-butter 
nature had not yet time to fraternize 
with his applied mental nature, that 


outcome of civilization. The gold fields, 
the cattle ranches and the sheep runs 
of the early nineteenth century and after 
were places of feverish excitement into 
which culture entered only as a wraith 
from which diggers and the superstitious 
riders of the boundary fled. The art of 
music, as distinguished from any spon- 
taneous expression of a melody or 
rhythm sense, has grown up within the 
reposeful retreat of convent, monastery 
or church and behind the walls of peace- 
ful cities and towns. 

“No other art except drama is so de- 
pendent on communities for its suste- 
nance and encouragement as is music. 
That Australia has not yet a national 
idiom or even a national school of com- 
position is not, therefore, wonderful. 
Even at this period in our development 
most of our leaders in musical thought 
have been entirely educated in Europe, 
and on returning to their native land 
make some endeavor to link the Teutonic 
romanticism of Schubert and Schumann 
to the natural romance and atmosphere 
of that young civilization. 


Menace of the Festival 


“The musical festival competition 
movement in any country can exert a 
very powerful influence either for good 
or evil. I have adjudicated at most of 
the big eisteddfods in Australia and New 
Zealand and, writing purely as the re- 
sult of that experience, I must admit 
that the influence is more for evil than 
for good. In the first place, there is no 
spirit of cooperation between festivals. 
The music for these festivals is chosen 
almost entirely by retail traders, who 
unload their stocks in their own interests 
alone. As a rule, these festivals are 
organized by bodies quite ignorant of 
music or any other art. They are some- 
times used by chambers of commerce to 


cities and towns. 
be given at home in Decorah on Aug. 7. 


boost trade, and money prizes are almost 
always offered in all sections. 

“Notwithstanding all these disadvan- 
tages, the Australian taste is funda- 
mentally sound and their judgment 
within certain limitations good. In each 
capital city is an excellent utilitarian 
university which devotes itself to the 
disseminating of musical education. 
There are certain noble and courageous 
standard-bearers.” 





Concert Band of Luther’ College, 
Decorah, Begins Annual Tour 


DECORAH, IowA, June 27.—The Luther 
College Concert Band has started on its 
fifth annual tour to the Pacific Coast, 
after fulfilling a four-days’ engagement 
at the Norse-American celebration in 
Minneapolis. The band will play at 
Seattle, Spokane, Portland, Vancouver, 
Helena and a large number of smaller 
The last concert will 


The conductor of the band for many 


years has been Carlo Speratti. 


BELLE CALDWELL. 





PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh Musical 


Institute graduated four students re- 
cently. They were: 
Edith Hixenbaugh, Frank Kennedy, and 
Thelma Mahaffey. Mr. 
peared in recital. 


Dorothy G. Golden, 


Kennedy ap- 


would have to be overcome: a similari:y 
of mood and method in the music. (0; 
reason for this, of course, is that \\y 
Repper has purposely limited himself ;, 
adapt the work to almost any combin:.- 
tion of voices and characters, writing t}\. 
chorus parts, for example, in unison. 
And, too, the work is not long enough 
for monotony to make itself felt. Then, 
when all is said and done, the melodics 
are jolly, light and fascinating an 
many of them will be remembered long 
after they are heard. The libretto 

imaginative and charmingly written. 


* * * 


Of Witches and Two humoreskes, for 
Imps, by Cecil violin and piano, }by 
Burleigh Cecil Burleigh, are en- 

titled “Of Witches” 
and “Imps” (Composers’ Music Corporuw- 
tion). Both are delightful numbers, fu! 
of humor, gaiety and imagination. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Burleigh is one of our 
most skillful and imaginative composers, 
Invariably he has something new to tel! 
us. I can’t remember having seen any- 
thing from his pen that was common- 
place. ' I should like to venture the gues: 
that he is an admirer of the music of 
MacDowell. Mr. Burleigh’s “Imps,” for 
example, are undoubtedly blood rela- 
tions of the witches in MacDowell’: 
“Witches’ Dance,” yet they don’t re- 
semble them any more than blood rela- 
tions are apt to as a general rule. Both 
these pieces are fine concert numbers and 
demand skillful playing. 
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SEATTLE STUDENTS 
HEARD IN OPERAS 


“Cavalleria” and Friml Work 
Given by Young Artists 


—Russian Program 
By David Scheetz Craig 

SEATTLE, June 27.—One of the most 
ynusual events of the early summer sea- 
son in Seattle was the performance of 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” by 
the Cornish School Singers, with a chorus 
of forty-six persons, under the direction 
of Jacques Jou Jerville, head of the voice 
department. The presentation took place 
on June 15 and 16 and was preceded by 
, broadcast performance on June 12. 

Leading réles were played by Ellen 
-_ Strang, who appeared as San- 
tuzca; Frieda Hoeck, Lucia; Mrs. J. D. 


scall Lola; Abel C. Peland, Turridu, 
and Paul Tenny, Alfio. An eight-piece 
orchestra, together with the chorus, gave 
splendid support to the fine cast. 

The annual opera at Roosevelt High 
School brought an excellent perform- 
ance of Friml’s “Katinka,” given three 
nights to capacity houses, under the di- 
rection of Ernest H. Worth. The work 
of soloists, choruses and orchestra, in 
connection with the fine dramatic work, 
stage business and scenery, was of pro- 
fessional caliber. The principals were 
Della Wasson, Jack Neville, Glenn Arm- 
strong, Jane Quigley, Verna Knight, 
Everett Hale and Howard Langlie. 

Concluding an artistic cycle of violin 
concerts, Peter Meremblum, violinist and 
member of the Cornish School faculty, 
devoted a program entirely to Russian 
composers. The principal numbers were 
Nicolaieff’s Sonata and the Glazounoff 
Concerto in A Major. Mr. Meremblum 
was assisted at the last concert by Bertha 
Poney Dow. 

The fourth annual May Festival of 
the Seattle Pacific College was given by 
the college glee clubs under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. R. H. Kendrick, assisted 
by Minerva Edwards, harpist; Olga 
Soehnge, violinist, and Myrl Wilson, ac- 
companist. 

The Immanuel Lutheran Church pre- 
sented several of Seattle’s young artists 
in recital, the program being artistically 
given by Lillian Leighton, contralto; 
Cecilia Michaud McGrotty, pianist, and 
Walter Sundsten, violinist. John Sund- 
sten was accompanist. 

The Nordica Choral Club gave its sec- 
ond concert of the season, under the 
direction of Helen Crowe Snelling, as- 
sisted by members of the chorus in in 
strumental and vocal selections. Those 
taking special parts were Olga Gilbert 
Johnston, contralto; Lorna Veale, mezzo- 
contralto; Anna Andersen, soprano; 
Rhea Reisig, violin; and the Reisig Trio, 
consisting of Miss Reisig, violin; Elea- 
nor Hale, ’cello, and Blanche Forkey, 
piano. 

Esther Ayers presented a number of 
her piano students in recital on June 11. 

The Girls’ Club of the Gethsemane 
Lutheran Church presented Viola Was- 





terlain, violinist, assisted by Magnus 
Petersen, tenor, and John Sundsten, 
pianist. Miss Wasterlain played Lalo’s 


Symphonie Espagnole and Saint-Saéns’ 
“Introduction et Rondo Capriccioso” as 
her important numbers. 

Hine Brown, violinist, and pupil of 
Moritz Rosen, gave his third concert of 
the season, assisted by Carl Presley at 
the piano. Mr. Brown played the Vivaldi 
Concerto in A Minor, Goldmark’s Suite 
d several other groups. 

[he Ladies’ Lyric Club, Graham Mor- 
in, conductor, gave its second concert 
its third season at the Presbyterian 
Church, assisted by Esther M. Pearce, 
soprano; Agnes Nielsen Skartvedt, con- 
tralto; Robert Nichols, baritone, and 
Arville Belstad, accompanist. 

_The Washington Federation of Music 
Clubs presented a number of students 
in a musicale at the Frederick & Nelson 


YQ 


I 

Auditorium. Those heard were Irma 

Kellogg McMeekin, soprano; Margaret 
violinist. and Louise Stiger, 


Zikmund, 


rano, all from Everett; Derrill Kin- 


Italian Audiences Welcome Robert Steel 
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William Brady and His Pupil, Robert Steel 


Fisica many appearances in other 
opera houses, Robert Steel, baritone, 
pupil of William S. Brady, has been 
singing during the past season in the 
Malibran Theater in Venice and more 
recently in the Carcano Theater in 
Milan. At the latter house Mr. Steel 
was heard in the principal réles in his 


répertoire, which includes Tonio in 
“Pagliacci,” the title réle of “Rigoletto,” 


Germont in “Traviata,” Valentine in 
“Faust,” Reinhart in the “Masked Ball,” 
Enrico in “Lucia” and many other parts. 
Mr. Steel not only studied voice with 
Mr. Brady but was also a member of 
his répertoire class, in which were such 
prominent singers as Katherine Meisle 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, Leone 
Kruse and Lawrence Wolff, both of the 
Munich Opera Company, and Sybil 
Richardson and Eyvind Laholm, who are 
singing leading réles in the Essen Opera. 





near, baritone of Anacortes; Myrtle 
Dawson, pianist; Wilma Black, mezzo- 
soprano of Everett; Eileen Mulnix, pian- 
ist, and Peggy Sullivan, soprano. Ac- 
companists were Pauline Glassman, 
Marjorie Anderson, Leona Torgerson 
and Maybelle Brannen. 





Prokofieff Engaged for Dutch Concerts 
Under Mengelberg 


Serge Prokofieff, Russian composer- 
conductor-pianist, who returns to Amer- 
ica after the first of next year for a 


concert season in America, has been 
engaged by the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra of Amsterdam, Holland, for five per- 
formances next December. He will 
appear in Amsterdam on Dec. 10; The 
Hague, Dec. 12; Rotterdam, Dec. 14; 
Amsterdam, Dec. 19; and Arnheim, Dec. 
21. All the appearances will be with 
orchestra under Mengelberg except in 
Amsterdam on Dec. 19, on which occasion 
chamber music will be featured, includ- 
ing the artist’s own compositions, with 
Mme. Prokofieff, as soprano soloist. 


José Mojica Gives Three Concerts in 
Panhandle District 


AMARILLO, TEX., June 27.—José Mo- 
jica, tenor, made his second concert ap- 


pearance in Amarillo at the Municipal 
Auditorium recently. Mr. Mojica was 
one of the artists who especially de- 
lighted the public at the Panhandle 
Music Festival in April, and his return 
engagement was due to the efforts of 
Emil F. Myers, promoter of the fes- 
tival, who arranged for three concerts 
in three towns during one week. Mr. 
Motica sang in Plainview, and in Lub- 
bock as well as in Amarillo. Lila Austin 
Myers played his accompaniments in the 
three towns. MABEL LAW FISH. 








William Sacheus, prarrs who is 
in Europe will return about Nov. 
17, according to present plans, for 
his longest American season in many 
years. Mr. Bachaus will remain in this 
country until May, 1926. 


Frederic Baer, baritone, has been en- 
gaged to appear with the New York St. 
Cecilia Club in its concert scheduled for 
Jan. 22, 1926. 
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COAST SINGERS HEARD 





Long Beach Bach Choir, Quartet and 
Baritone Appear 


LONG BEACH, CAL., June 27.—The 
Bach Choir appeared at the Municipal 
Auditorium on June 17, in one of the 
best programs heard in Long Beach this 
season. The chorus, which numbers 
sixty voices, is led by John Smallman. 
The soloists were Blyth Taylor, so- 
prano; Clemence G. Johnson, contralto; 
Victor Edmund, tenor, and Fred Mac- 
Pherson, bass. The Apollo Male Quar- 
tet, also led by Mr. Smallman, assisted 
in the program. Mrs. Arthur J. Keltie, 
as accompanist, gave splendid support. 
The president of the organization is 
Mrs. Ada Potter Wiseman. 


Rolla Alford, baritone, gave his second 
recital since his return from study with 
Yeatman Griffith in New York at the 
First Methodist Church recently. The 
large auditorium was filled, for it was 
in this church Mr. Alford had been 
soloist and choirmaster for four years 
before going to New York. Outstanding 
were ‘‘Where’er You Walk,” by Handel, 
“It Is Enough” from “Elijah,” by Men- 
delssohn, and works by Schubert, Mas- 
senet, Tchaikovsky, Clough- Leighter and 
Gretchaninoff. The last part of the 
program was a group of Negro spiri- 
tuals, given in costume and feelingly 
interpreted. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 


CLEVELAND CHORUS 
WINS $1000 PRIZE 


Orpheus Singers under Dawe 
Féted at Eisteddfod—Mu- 


seum Curator Named 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, June 27.—The Orpheus 
Male Choir again achieved honors when 
it won the $1,000 prize at the Youngs- 
town Eisteddfod, which was held in the 
Ohio city recently. Charles D. Dawe, 
conductor, and his men were ex- 
tended an ovation. Mr. Dawe was lit- 
erally carried to the stage to receive the 
prize. 

Other honors were brought to Cleve- 


land by the Glenville High School, which 
was awarded the high school chorus 
prize of $100. The mixed chorus of 171 
voices won the $500 prize in competition 
with six other choruses. 

Douglas Moore recently resigned his 
post as Curator of Music at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, following his win- 
ning of the Pulitzer prize, which will 
take him to Europe for study during 
the coming year. Arthur W. Quinby, 
who has been Mr. Moore’s assistant for 
several years and is thoroughly familiar 
with the many interesting plans estab- 
lished by Mr. Moore, has succeeded him 
and will continue his work. 

The music department of the Museum 
has cooperated to a great extent with 
the schools and the Cleveland Orchestra. 
The lectures in connection with pro- 
grams of the Cleveland Orchestra have 
been of interest to patrons. The month- 
ly organ recitals, lectures on Apprecia- 
tion of Music and on the works of great 
masters of music, with programs given 
by local artists to illustrate them, have 
been valuable in the promotion of mu- 
sical culture. 

The Cleveland Institute of Music 
opened its summer school on June 22 with 
the largest enrollment in the history of 
the school. Students from nearly every 
State are listed. The faculty of the 
summer school includes all the heads of 
departments as well as most able as- 
sistant professors. Mrs. Franklyn B. 
Sanders will be acting director. The 
summer’s faculty numbers, in addition 
to John Pierce, head of the voice de- 
partment; Beryl Rubinstein, of the 
piano department; André de _ Ribau- 
pierre, violin; Victor De Gomez, ’cello, 
and eight assistant teachers, all of whom 
are members of the faculty. 

Among the privileges extended free to 
all students enrolled for summer study 
at the Institute are artist recitals, stu- 
dents concerts, illustrated lectures by 
Mr. De Gomez, and—for students of the 
string department—orchestra and string 
ensemble training under Mr. de Ribau- 
pierre. 





Quartet to Play with Four Pianists 


The New York String Quartet, which 
has been already booked for thirty con- 
certs next season, will appear with at 
least four pianists. These are Elly Ney, 
Ethel Leginska, Madeleine Marshal] Si- 
mon and William Bachaus. 


Fraser Gange, baritone, will make his 
fifth appearance as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonie in Brooklyn on Nov. 
1 under Willem Mengelberg. 
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Prize Awards and Originality 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Your recent stirring editoral on prize 
awards, and reports of the Portland 
awards, remind me that at a dinner of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs a year ago, and again last fall 
at the banquet here in Pittsburgh of the 
National Committee of the Federated 
Clubs, I said: 

“Before our prizes amount to anything 
in the way of real encouragement of 
talent and genuine progress in musical 
composition, prizes will have to be given 
to works that indicate originality and 
experimental tendencies, rather than for 
finished products of unoriginal and anti- 
quated skill.” 

Now, it so happened that I was asked 
to be one of the judges in the trio class 
of the recent series of contests in which 
Louis Victor Saar was the winner, but 
for whom I did not vote. There were 
ten MSS. submitted in that division, of 
which only two could possibly be con- 
sidered for the award. One was a 
throbbing, original, but not quite tech- 
nically perfect work. The other—Mr. 
Saar’s—was a finished product of a 
skilled worker, but whose idiom was fifty 
years old, whose whole intellectual fibre 
and emotional life were of our grand- 
father’s thought and feeling zone. It 
had all the facile earmarks of our prize 
awards which do no man any good. 

A mite of clumsiness is ever with those 
whose thought is in the future. This 
has been true from Rembrandt to Bee- 
thoven. I do not know who the other 
judges in my division were who out- 
voted me, but I do know that prizes 
given on that basis are nationally and 
musically sterile. CARL WHITMER. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., June 27, 1925. 
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Jazz on the Carpet 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have read John Despard’s rebuke to 
Mrs. John F. Lyons for her pronounce- 
ment on jazz, printed in your recent 
issue, and it seems to me that the former 
is so occupied with casting the mote 
from Mrs. Lyons’ eye that he has not 
been able to see the beam in his own. 
If Mrs. Lyons is to be taken to task 
for her declaration that jazz is “clever 
noise,” what about Mr. Despard’s classi- 
fication of Schubert’s “Die Forelle” as 
“one of the silliest songs ever written”? 

Far be it from me to suggest that, if 
there be short-sightedness in the one in- 
stance, there might possibly be a grain 
of intolerance on the other. 

But just to prove that human nature 
is pretty much the same beneath the 
skin, permit me to make a somewhat 
dogmatic statement about jazz. When 
a ship is in the middle of the ocean 
the mariner is not interested so much 
in where he is as in where he is going. 
If his compass is not true he will have 
the devil’s own time in reaching the port 
for which he set out. 

Music, like everything else, has a pur- 
pose, a goal which it must achieve, if 
it is to fulfill its mission. What, then, 
is its purpose? Is it to depict life in 
all its phases, to interpret the spirit of 
a certain epoch, or is it to be free from 
the limitations of time and space? 

It seems to me that the mission of 
music is not to portray life, but to exalt 
life, to lift us up, expand our conscious- 
ness and bring us nearer to the dawning 
of that day when there shall be a “new 
heaven and a new earth.” 

Is jazz the medium through which this 
goal can be achieved? I answer, no. 
At best jazz is a conglomeration, a sort 
of Manhattan cocktail or an emotional 
Coney Island. Sometimes it is funny, 
sometimes it is thrilling; but, like a 
thrill, a little of it goes a long way. It 
contains no nourishment for the soul, 
no solace for the weary. As a compass 
it is out of joint and can never bring 
the wanderer to the haven for which he 
set sail. 


But why worry about jazz? Let the 
musically ignorant indulge in it to their 
hearts’ content; but why supposedly 
educated musicians should court its 
syncopations is more than I can make 
out. It reminds me of a game of marbles 
among college graduates. 

HAROLD BEESON. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., June 28, 1925. 
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Where Art Is Needed 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Your interesting article about Harry 
B. Smith and the type of entertainment 
to which he has contributed so brilliantly 
reminds me of the fact that the public 
does not appear to realize what a very 
fine form of art is represented by writers 
of the Smith and de Koven caliber, and 
by such singers as are mentioned in the 
article. 

In grand opera a prima donna who is 
not beautiful, even one who lacks pro- 
nounced personality, may get away with 
her work if she possesses a sufficiently 
beautiful voice. In the operettas of men 
like Smith and de Koven, the prima 
donna must be personally beautiful and 
engaging, as well as an accomplished 
singer, if she hopes to succeed. True, 
her task does not call for a voice of 
outstanding power or thrilling quality; 
but she must be able, at least, to sing 
charmingly. And mark this also, while 
the operatic prima donna is allowed days 
of rest between performances, the 
operetta singer has to appear night after 
night. 

Of course this argument applies to the 
men as well. When Eugene Cowles, 
whose picture appears in the illustration 
of your article, was singing nightly in 
“The Fortune Teller,” the late Pol Plan- 
con remarked that he, robust as was 
his voice and physique, would never dare 
attempt so arduous an engagement. 

There is no question in my mind that 
a return is needed, in the field of 
operetta, to the art of singers like 
Lillian Russell, Alice Nielsen and others 
of similar fame. To have accomplished 
this art is something of which any singer 
might well be proud. 

ROBERT HENDERSON. 

Philadelphia, June 27, 1925. 


Bd 
Wanted: New Opera Heroes! 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

In reading your weekly survey of 
Europe’s music I noticed that August 
Enna, Danish composer, has written a 
“Don Juan” opera! The paucity of ideas 
for operas today is appalling. With all 
the beautiful legends and plays which 
are crying to be set to music, why do 
composers, century after century, con- 
tinue to weave their little themes about 
such hackneyed characters as Lucia, 
Faust, Figaro, Falstaff, Manon, Cleo- 
patra, Romeo and Juliet, Nero and the 
rest? 

Innumerable suggestions for librettos 
might be offered, from the classic myths 
down to the “Emperor Jones” and other 
modern drama. St. Patrick, or Katherine 
of Russia, might serve well as subjects 
of an opera. What we need most, how- 
ever, is a new love theme. Paul and 
Virginia, Romeo and Juliet, Samson and 
Delilah, Aucassin and Nicolette, Tristan 
and Isolde, Pelléas and Mélisande—all 
of these are the loves of yesteryear. 
Where, we ask, are the twentieth century 
star-crossed lovers? 

Opera seems always to hark back to 
the long ago and far away. The imagi- 
native, the supernatural, rapiers and 
spurs, hooped skirts or woodland nymphs, 
are the things of which opera is made. 
A little more realism, we beg—a tragedy, 
perhaps, set against a background of 
Paris fashions among the “400” . 
and, above all, a new pair of lovers. 
All of the other types have been ex- 
hausted, but the fortunate part of it all 
is, if the composer would only discover 
it, that there is a distinctly original 


modern man and woman, whose dramatic 
possibilities make even Siegfried and 
Briinnhilde seem a bit weak and ineffec- 
tual! BEVERLY LACEY. 
New York City, June 25, 1925. 
Pe 


Let Us Visit Europe 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The statement made in MUSICAL 
AMERICA that the “tide has turned” so 
far as American voyages to Europe is 
concerned, is, I venture to think, a cause 
for apprehension. : 

I feel, as many patriotic Americans 
doubtless do, that it is gratifying to 
know our own artists are able to con- 
tinue their careers satisfactorily in the 
United States; but, at the same time, 
I fear that this tendency to stay at 
home may result in a narrow point of 
view, a provincialism from which we 
have heretofore been free, that would 
stunt our musical growth. We need, and 
need continuously, contact with all parts 
of the world; and those of us who can- 
not go abroad must look to traveling 
artists to maintain this, that the public 
understanding be kept forever broad and 
catholic. 

I take a personal pride in the suc- 
cesses of American artists abroad, 
though I know very few of these artists 
personally. By all means encourage 
them to go abroad, and let them repre- 
sent American culture so admirably (as 
indeed they do) that European artists 
will be encouraged, in their turn, to visit 
America and so keep going an inter- 
national exchange. 

BESSIE J. ELMER. 

Syracuse, N. Y., June 29, 1925. 
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“Strange Harmonies” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Hisses and cheers, according to your 
report of the Prague Festival, greeted 
certain new music. 

To the musical neophyte the hisses 
may sound alarming—may appear as if 
hisses were permanently condemnatory. 
But to the student of history hisses mean 
nothing. Bach, I believe, once lost his 
job as an organist—or nearly lost it— 
because he “introduced strange har- 
monies into the service”; and when 
“Faust” was first produced in America 
it was considered “much too modern.” 

So let us not be fazed by echoes of 
hisses from across the seas. They may 
show the music hissed was no good, or 
may merely indicate that it is ahead of 
our time. 

FRANK DE MARE ANDERSON. 

Baltimore, June 25, 1925. 





Lemberg Hears Opera on 
“Casanova” 


LEMBERG, June 10.—An _ opera on 
“Casanova” by the Polish composer, 
Ludomir Rozyski, had its premiére here 
recently. The opera, which had a strong 
dramatic appeal, created something of 
a stir. Among Rozyski’s other works 
are “Boleslaw the Terrible,” “The 
Medusa” and “Eros and Psyche.” 





CHICAGO, June 27.—William Beller has 
returned from Portland, Ore., where he 
won the piano contest at the Biennial 
Convention of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. Mr. Beller was pre- 
pared by his teacher, Howard Wells, for 
the contest. 


BuDAPEST, June 10.—At the fiftieth 
jubilee of the College of Music here 
Eugen d’Albert, Richard Strauss, Emil 
Sauer and Felix Weingartner were made 
honorary doctors of the institution. 





Paris Ballet Seen 
at Montreux F. te 


HIANAILUNUUAUNUYUEEEUAUNSAUUANUUAUUONUOENAUOSUOUO LOO SULA SUG TAU 


ONTREUX, June 9.—The an ua 
“Féte des Narcisses” was celeb: , to) 


here on Saturday and Sunday, Ju « | 
and 7. Against the background of a. 
Geneva and the surrounding s wy. 
touched mountain peaks, the yearly (es. 
tival, named after the flowers w jc) 
whiten the fields and perfume the ai; 
here during May and June, was ma key 
by varied and fascinating attract \n; 

The corps de ballet of the Paris O} -r,. 
under the direction of Gabriel Gro |e, 
came to the Swiss resort for the « 
sion and presented, on the open-ai; 
stage, the ballets “Siang Sin” by lliic, 
“La Nuit Ensorcelée” of Chopin, “sy). 
via” by Delibes, and other pieces. [| he 
orchestra was that of the Zurich ‘!'op. 
halle, and the dancing was directed }) 
Leo Staats. 

The dancing was followed by th 
Flower Corso, a procession of rich\ 
decorated carriages, and a Venetian fét. 
at night on the lake. Throughout the 
two days there was music at all hour. 
including a Sunday morning concert }) 
the Royal Military Band of Brussels, 
and many excursions, luncheons ani 
dinners. Amusement booths were als 
prominent. 





British Empire Music Festival to Be 
Held in Fall 


LONDON, June 12.—The fourth Britis) 
Empire Music Festival will be held ai 
the Albert Hall in October or November. 
Gold medals will again be awarded t 
the British composer whose work is 
judged to be the best submitted, for a 
quartet or quintet, a song with words 
and music by the one composer, a military 
march, an unaccompanied work for 
mixed chorus, an operetta, a trio for 
strings and pianoforte, and for a doze: 
others works. 
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i Rarer Little Musicians Form Plymouth Orchestra 
Pedal ot Grand Piano WnAtUanaetanenaegt J) 44144000 H4UUANUERUUNLANAUUUTNEEUUTVNLUUUEEOE 440002 DEQUVUAEDUUUEGUALODLQUONOOUUUUUEEEGUODEUEUOOUUGOEDOUUOYOROOUUOQONOOUUUGQURUUGQSQEDUUOUOOREOUOVORUUGEAEUUGGQOEOUCUOOAUUOREUUUGSEUAAEE UATE , wee 
\HN HAYES HAMMOND, . 
J JR., who has to his credit a 


number of important inventions, 
-ome of which have had to do with 
the pipe organ and other musical 
instruments, has produced a device 
which may be incorporated in 
grand pianos, and which by means 
of an extra pedal will make it pos- 
sible for the pianist to create 
different, unusual and _ subtle 
effects and greatly widen the range 
of dynamics. This new device en- 
ables the performer to hold, swell 
or diminish tones after the keys 
have been struck. A number of 
prominent musicians, including 
Josef Hofmann, Olga Samaroff, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Igor Stravinsky and Serge 
Koussevitsky have witnessed per- 
formances on instruments. with 
the extra pedal attachment and 
are most enthusiastic over its pos- 
sibilities. A few weeks ago it 
created great interest at a private 
recital given at the home of Mr. 





Hammond in Gloucester, Mass., : 
and has also been successfully : 
fully shown privately in Sym- : 


phony Hall, Boston. Lester Dona- 
hue, pianist, has devoted his time 
exclusively to it during the past 
season, assisting Mr. Hammond in 
working out some of the technical 
features connected with the inven- 
tion. Mr. Donahue will be heard 
extensively in recitals next season, 
when he will use an instrument in 
which this device has been incorpo- 
rated. 


SYRACUSE IS SCENE 


OF BIG CENTENNIAL 


with Parade—Children’s 
Day Scheduled 
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SyRACUSE, N. Y., June 27.—Despite 


Mithe heat wave which swept the city on 


he opening days of the Syracuse 


p@ventennial, thousands of interested per- 
@sons turned out to watch the pomp and 


Mpageantry of a procession which cele- 


brated 100 years of accumulated pros- 
perity, growth and civic greatness, 
bridging the gap between 1925 and 1825, 
when this city was “Webster’s Landing.” 

The parade, which portrayed the prog- 


mress of Syracuse, was accompanied by 


music of the United States Hoffman 
3and, the Syracuse “Finest,” the Pabst 


}Masonic Band and several others, before 


®which marched Mayor Walrath and the 


city officials. 


An unusual feature was 


»the section led by the Onondaga Orphans’ 
| Drum Corps. Other bands participating 


P sembles 
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™'ncluded the House of Providence Drum 
»Lorps and Wilson’s Band. 


The “big top” tent in Clinton Square 
was thrown open to the public in the 
evening for exhibits of all kinds which 
continued throughout the week. Jazz 
bands in one booth vied with classic en- 
_two booth distant and Lafay- 
visit to Syracuse 100 years ago 
is enacted with appropriate music of 

early nineteenth century to accom- 
pany the pageant. 
Che program for Sunday was a con- 
ert in Burnet Park by Wilson’s Band 

‘a community chorus under the direc- 
n of Harry Barnhardt. Daisy Connell 
hin, soloist, gave the waltz.song from 

meo and Juliet.” The Tigris Chant- 
rs sang under the direction of Prof. 
‘iarry L. Vibbard, with Geraldine Ar- 

- accompanist. 

ich 


Were 
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The Centennial closed 
a Children’s Day on June 13, 
an 


for 


elaborate program was 


» Planned. 
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PLAYERS BEGIN YOUNG IN NEW HAMPSHIRE TOWN 


The Toy Symphony of Plymouth, with Its Youthful Leader at Center. 


The Average Age of the Players Is Five Years. 


They Are 


Under the Instruction of Florence Harris-Schroeder 


LYMOUTH, N. H., June 27.—This 

town boasts a Toy Symphony, prob- 
ably the only one of its kind in the 
country. The average age of the orches- 
tra members is from 4% to six years. 
They play on instruments such as bells, 
cymbals, kazoos, tambourines, drums, 
triangles, sand blocks, xylophones and 
melephones, and have performed many 
times in public. One number performed 


“Toy’’ Symphony, when the players were 
assisted by members of the Grade School 
Orchestra of the town. 

The Toy Symphony members are 
under the instruction of Florence Harris- 
Schroeder, supervisor of music in the 
State Normal School in this city. They 
always appear in an attractive costume 
of white trimmed with red. . Their tiny 
conductor has learned his work well, and 
the miniature organization is keenly 
alive to his leadership. 


The value of such early musical train- 
ing is markedly shown in the later 
school work of the players, giving them 
a sense of rhythm which they would 
otherwise perhaps lack, and _ enables 
them to swing at once into any kind 
of time they hear. This kindergarten 
orchestra training, with the music ap- 
preciation courses given through the 
grades, provides the Plymouth children 
with a background for all their future 
music. W. J. PARKER. 





at a public appearance was Haydn’s 
\ T ° F ° ] i . M d \\ 7 k nata. R. Vaughan Williams, ‘“Merci- 
enice estival to lve oaern OrkKs less Beauty,” three rondels for voice, 
min §6§6two hviolins and ’cello. Arnold Schén- 


-7JENICE, June 12.—Arrangements for 

the International Festival of Con- 
temporary Music, which will be held 
here this year instead of at Salzburg 
as in previous seasons, are now fairly 
complete. The concerts will be given 
in the hall of the Liceo Benedetto Mar- 
cello and will be spread over the six 
days from Sept. 3 to 8, the intervening 
Sunday being a blank. 

Performers expected are Steuart Wil 
son, who will sing R. Vaughan Williams’ 
“Merciless Beauty’; Alfred Casella, 
Edouard Erdman, the Hoffmann, Kol- 
isch, Zika and Venetian quartets, and 
others. 

The programs are as follows: 

First concert: Erwin Schulhoff, string 
quartet. Gabriel Fauré, “L’Horizon 
Chimerique,” for voice and piano. Hans 
Eisler, duet for violin and ’cello. Henry 
Kichheim, ‘Nocturnal Impressions of 
Peking” and “Korean Sketch,” for cham- 
ber orchestra. Wilheim Grosz, “Jazz- 
band,” for violin and piano. Heitor 
Villa-Lobos, “Epigrammas ironicos sen- 
timentales” and “Historietta” No. 5. 
Paul Hindemith, Chamber Music No. 2, 
for 12 solo instruments and piano ob- 
bligato (Op. 36, No. 1). 





Berlin 


BERLIN, June 12.—American singers 
have been reaping German laurels here 
of late. Among those who have appeared 
recently are Mme. Charles Cahier, Sophie 
Braslau and Richard Crooks. Mme. 
Cahier, as guest singer at the Staats- 
oper, won praise for the beautiful style 
and sincerity of her work. Miss Braslau, 
who gave two recitals, greatly impressed 
the public and critics with her splendid 
contralto voice. Mr. Crooks also was 
well received. 


American Singers Score in 
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Second concert: Caspar Cassado, so- 
nata for piano and ’cello. Samuel I'ein- 
berg, three preludes (Op. 15) for piano. 
Zolton Szekely, sonata for violin alone. 
Max Butting, five pieces for string or 


chestra (from Op. 26). Ladislav Vyc 
palek, three songs. Leos Janacek, string 
quartet. 


Third concert: Erich Wolfgang Korn- 
gold, string quartet (Op. 16). Jacques 
Ibert, two movements for two flutes, 
clarinet and bassoon. Arthur Honegger, 
sonata for ’cello and piano. Albert 
toussel, “Joueurs de flute,” four pieces 
for flute and piano. Maurice Ravel, 
Tzigane for violin and piano. Vittorio 


Rieti. sonata for piano, oboe, clarinet 
and horn. 

Fourth concert: Mario Labroca, string 
quartet. Arthur Schnabel, piano so- 


berg. Serenade (Op. 24). 

Fifth concert: Karol Szymanowski, 
string quartet. G. Francesco Malipiero, 
“Le Stagione Italiche.” Carl Ruggles, 
“Angels,” for six trumpets. Igor Stravin- 
sky, piano sonata. Louis T. Gruenberg, 
“Daniel Jazz,” for voice and small or- 
chestra. 


Musie of 
Opera Appointed 


BUDAPEST, June 10.—Niklos Radnai 
has been appointed general music direc- 
tor of the Mr. 
work will begin next season. This sum- 
mer he will tour the foreign opera 
houses to see how he can best restore 
the Budapest opera to normalcy. 


Director Budapest 


New 


opera here. Radnai’s 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
WILL HAVE LARGE FACULTY 


Felix Borowski to Head 120 Teachers 
When Fall Term Opens—Wide 
Field Covered 


CHICAGO, June 27.—Felix Borowski, 
president of the Chicago Musical College, 
will head a faculty of more than 120 
teachers at the opening on Sept. 14 of 
the new term. In addition to these reg- 
ular members of the faculty, extra in- 
structors will be called in for special 


courses, such as are given by members 
of the Chicago Symphony for the play- 
ing of less popular orchestral instru- 
ments. 

The piano division is the largest named 
in the new catalogue, which has just 
been issued. This division numbers for- 
ty-four teachers, including Percy Grain- 
ger, Alexander Raab, Eduard Collins, 
Moissaye Boguslawski, Maurice Aron- 
son and others. 

The voice faculty numbers Herbert 
Witherspoon, William S. Brady, Richard 
Hageman, Sergei Klibansky, Edoardo 
Sacerdote, Aurelia Arimondi, Isaac Van 
Grove, Graham Reed, Vittorio Arimondi, 
Belle Forbes Cutter and others, with a 
total of twenty-eight teachers, who will 
conduct either regular or guest teaching 
at some period of the year. 

The violin faculty, fourteen strong, in- 
cludes Leopold Auer, Léon Sametini and 
others. 

The course of study has been divided 
into the following classes: seventh grade, 
senior diploma, graduation, post-gradua- 
tion with degree of Bachelor of Music, 
artist’s class with degree of Master of 
Music, and a course leading to the degree 
of Doctor of Music. Teachers’ normal 
work will also be conducted and instruc- 
tion given in ’cello, organ, theoretical 
subjects, history, composition, educa- 
tional subjects, foreign languages, en- 
semble playing, harp, dramatic art and 
expression, dancing and other subjects. 
There will be an efficiently organized 
children’s department, a concert, Chau- 
tauqua and lyceum course, training and 
repertoire classes, and work in public 
school music. 

The school of opera will have an impor- 
tant place in the curriculum. Evening 
lessons will be arranged for those desir- 
ing them, and there will be a musical 
bureau and concert and lecture courses. 

The Chicago Musical College Orches- 
tra will provide training for those who 
wish to fit themselves for positions in 
symphonic organizations. 

An important feature of the Chicago 
Musical College organization will be the 
dormitories, situated in the building, 
which is located in the center of the Chi- 
cago downtown district. 

A large number of fellowships, prizes 
and medals will be awarded, as in past 
years. There will be the usual distinctive 
awards in the departments of piano, 
voice, violin and so on. The soundproof 
practice studios have lately been in- 
stalled in the building. 

Mr. Borowski’s associates include Carl 
D. Kinsey, treasurer and manager; 
Edythe Gilfilen, secretary; Frank M. 
Dunford, assistant treasurer, and How- 
ard E. Potter and Myron D. Kinsey, as- 
sistant managers. 








Carl Craven and Pupils Are Engaged for 
Recitals 


CHICAGO, June 27.—Carl Craven, 
tenor, has been engaged to sing in re- 
cital at the State Normal School, Super- 
ior, Wis., July 9. Miriam Smith-Blair 
will accompany him. Mr. Craven and 
two of his pupils, Josephine. Stevens and 
Leona Lyshka, sopranos, have been en- 
gaged for a Canadian Pacific Railway 
concert. They will be assisted by the 
Schubert Trio. Among other of Mr. 
Craven’s engagements will be the open- 
ing recital in the Elmhurst Woman’s 
Club Course, Oct. 26. 





Rushmore Singers Heard in Chicago 


CHICAGO, June 27.—Elizabeth Rush- 
more and the Rushmore Singers were 
heard in the Belmont Hotel on June 21. 
Music by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and an 
American group were on the program. 
Miss Rushmore sang the _ incidental 
solos in a voice of delightful quality. 
Harold Gatsch was the capable accom- 
panist. The ensemble sings under the 
leadership of Paul Perry Robinson. 


Trevisan Pupil Wins Success in Egypt 


CHICAGO, June 27.—Vittorio Trevisan, 
member of the Chicago Opera and voice 
teacher and coach, has been informed of 





_ the recent successes of his pupil, Gae- 


tano Viviani, baritone, who has been 
heard in leading réles in “Rigoletto,” 
“Trovatore,” “Carmen,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Zaza” and “The Barber of Seville” in 
the New National Theater in Cairo, 
Egypt. He goes now to the Teatro Poli- 
teamo in Genoa, to sing in “Lucia” and 
“Rigoletto” with Toti Dal Monte. Mr. 
Viviani learned all these réles in Mr. 
Trevisan’s Chicago studio. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, June 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The regular artist student program 
was given in the Central Theater on 
June 21. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Josef Lhévinne began his master 
piano classes on June 25. His registra- 
tion is larger than at any previous mas- 
ter sessions, pupils assembling from all 
parts of the United States. A feature 
of his instruction will be a répertoire 
class, to which a number of especially 
talented pupils have been admitted. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


The twenty-third annual summer 
session has opened with a record enroll- 
ment in all the leading departments. 
Among the attractive features will be 
the classes of Frederic Lamond, a con- 
cert series, and the dormitories, situated 
near Lincoln Park and Lake Michigan. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
COMMENCEMENT IS HELD 





John J. Hattstaedt, President, Awards 
Diplomas and Adolf Weidig Leads 
Orchestra—Soloists Heard 


Cuicaco, June 27.—The American 
Conservatory held its thirty-ninth an- 
nual commencement exercises and con- 
cert in the Auditorium on June 22. 

Karleton Hackett made the address. 
John J. Hattstaedt, president, and Mr. 
Hackett awarded the degrees, diplomas, 
certificates and prizes to the long list of 
qualifying students. 

The concert, in which orchestral ac- 


companiments were furnished by players 
of the Chicago Symphony, under the 
leadership of Adolf Weidig, was of an 
excellent quality. The young particl- 
pants were admirably gifted and trained 
and the standard of the performance 
maintained a consistently professional 
level. 

Sonia Feldman-Toppel, Ethel Flentye 
and Carl Broman were the pianists. 
Reuben Marcus played the first move- 
ment of Goldmark’s Violin Concerto, 
and Marion Emmons the first movement 
of Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.” 

The vocalists were Cornelia Vermaas, 
Jessie Robinson and Harriet Herbert, 
sopranos. Lillian Rehberg played 
Bruch’s arrangement for ’cello of “Kol 
Nidrei.” A large audience received the 
young soloists with enthusiasm. 





Godowsky Completes “Java” Suite 


Leopold Godowsky, pianist-composer, 
has just completed a “Java” Suite, a 
cycle of musical travelogues or tonal 
journeys, based on his visit to the Far 
East in 1923, and which he has called 
collectively “Phonorams.” Mr. Godow- 
sky has sought to depict in music the 
life of the natives and his impressions 
of conditions and events. There are 
twelve numbers in the set. 


CuHIcAGo.— Helen s0- 
prano, sang at the spring, musicale of 
the Chicago Woman’s Club, in the Fine 
Arts Building. Ebba_ Frederickson, 
violinist, and Kathleen Morris, pianist, 
also took part in the program. 


Fouts Cahoon, 





CHICAGO.—Cave Thompson, pianist, 
has left Chicago for Maple City, Mich. 
He will spend the vacation at his 
summer home near there, at Bass Lake, 
returning early in the autumn. 


America Is Enthusiastic 
for Art, Says Violinist 
After Visit to Steppes 
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Theodore Katz, Violinist 


CHICAGO, June 27.—The old world and 
the new have heard Theodore Katz play, 
and this young violinist has become 
acquainted with the Siberian music- 
lover and the Chicagoan, the Egyptian 
and the Parisian, the Oriental and the 
Occidental. 

Graduated from the Petrograd Con- 
servatory, with the highest award given 
for the playing of Beethoven, Mr. Katz 
toured Siberia and Russia. He played 
in concert with such artists as Isa 
Kremer and others less familiar to 
American audiences. He was welcomed 
in the vast spaces of an isolated coun- 
try, where musicians are few and prized, 
feeling the response of communities 
hungry for art. But their enthusiasm, 
he says, is less intense than is that of 
the citizens of America, where artists 
are so much more numerous, but even 
more cordially received. 

Performances at the American College 
at Beirit, Syria, and in Egypt preceded 
his travels westward. He was also a 
professor of violin at the once famous 
Conservatory of Tiflis, when Tcherepnin 
was head of the institution. Here 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff once taught composi- 
tion, and such artists as Lhévinne used 
to conduct classes. Since that time Bol- 
shevism has moved into Tiflis, and out of 
it has gone much of the purely artistic 
spirit which formerly dominated the Con- 
servatory. Though it still exists, the 
school now rests its judgments on the 
tenets of communism, says Mr. Katz. 

The artist’s début in Paris was made 
at the Salle Géographique, in company 
with the composer Roussel. While in the 
French metropolis, Mr. Katz played 
often, and made the acquaintance of 
French composers who are today scarce- 
ly heard of in America, though enjoying 
esteem at home. 

The young violinist sailed to America 
in 1921, coming directly to Chicago. 
While looking over the ground here, he 
entered the Chicago Opera Orchestra, 
and so made a first-hand acquaintance 
with America’s taste in opera. On the 
spring tour with the company, he has 
found America a wonderful place, open- 
hearted and discerning. Its love of the 
classics blends curiously, he _ believes, 
with so swift a civilization as ours. 
Such contrasts, he finds, are but a part 
of the general charm the new world 
exerts upon a newcomer. 

He is sorry American composers do 
not write more for violin. In Albert 
Spalding he finds a fine example of the 
finished American artist, jvst as in Mary 
Garden he has discovered not only a 
great singer but also a great theatrical 
mind. His favorite violinists are Kreis- 
ler, “of course,” and Heifetz, with whom 
he was once a fellow student. 

Mr. Katz is fond of modern music, 





and plays works by Ravel, D’Indy .n4 
Chausson with particular delight. 4. 
is now devoting himself to concert wo; 
“In the opera,” he discovered, “it } 
longer a singing style; it is a wo1 
style.” 

Following several successful apy :ay;. 
ances in recital here, he will give ap. 
other concert next season. At this a». 
pearance he will use his violi) 
Gagliano once owned by Willy 
mester, who is a warm friend of \[y 
Katz. 


GRAINGER CONDUCTS AT 
COMMENCEMENT PROGR \\ 


Chicago Musical College Holds Fi‘ty. 
ninth Annual Exercises—Student- 
Receive Awards 








CHICAGO, June 27.—Percy Grainge,’s 
presence lent interest to the fifty-ninth 
annual commencement concert and exer. 
cises of the Chicago Musical College, 
held in the Auditorium on June 23. \(r 
Grainger, who is in Chicago to conduct 
a master term at the College, appeared 
as conductor of his own children’s 


march, “Over the Hills and Far Away,” 
played by Violet Bradley, Ruth Orcutt, 
Ralph Dobbs and Lillian Stumbaugh, 
and accompanied by players of the Chi- 
cago Symphony’s wind, percussion and 
double bass sections. 

Mr. Grainger, addressing the audi- 
ence, told how the idea of introducing 
four pianos into a concerted work for 
orchestra had come to him, how the piano 
had always seemed to him out of place 
in an orchestra from the tone color of 
which its own quality was peculiarly 
isolated, and how he had experimented 
with an increased number of pianos to 
obtain mellowness and sonority, rather 
than contrapuntal development of ideas. 

Other participants in the program 
were Willie Goldsmith and Mildred 
Warner, pianists; Linda Sool and Cath- 
erine Wade-Smith, violinists, and Dor- 
othy Herman Blum and Thelma Boll- 
inger, singers. Edoardo Sacerdote and 
Léon Sametini led the orchestral accom- 
paniments. 

Felix Borowski, president, presented 
the medals and prizes and awarded the 
degrees. The concert reached an un- 
usually high level of artistic interest. 
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me George Eastman Inspires Interest for iwenty-howr “cours ‘given, “by Robert CONVENTION HEARS 

it hot managing Tener ti the  Comanonity MUSIC OF *SIXTIES 


Music Association. Twenty song leaders 
from all parts of Iowa are attending 
this course. In addition to instructing 


vo Native Works Through Philanthropies 


Old-Time Tunes Preserved by 
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Pive : ‘ ; ; the song leaders, Mr. Lawrence is con- 
this (Portrait on front page) ae a gh established the = a ge ducting evening community “sings” on Iowa Drum Corps of 
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EORGE EASTMAN, whose name University. The Eastman School of , Veterans 
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that bears his name. Always interested 
in music and the musical development 
of his city, his influence in the musical 
world assumed national proportions in 
1921, when he established the Eastman 
School of Music, which has since grown 


to an institution of some 1900 students. 
With the school as a nucleus, Mr. East- 
man has been instrumental in develop- 
ing the Rochester Philharmonic, which 
Eugene Goossens will conduct next sea- 
son. It is a full-grown organization, 
supported by the Eastman Theater and 
the Eastman Theater Subscribers’ As- 
sociation. 

Another project which the school in- 
augurated this season, bringing it into 
national prominence, was the _ special 
performance of orchestral works by 
American composers, making it possible 
for composers to judge the merits of 
their works through actual perform- 
ance. The opera department, through 
its emphasis on the acquisition of 
American singers and the singing of 
operas in English, has likewise given an 
individual stamp to the school in its 
encouragement of native talent. The 
performances last season in Kilbourn 
Hall were highly successful, encourag- 
ing the company to venture beyond the 
local stage next season. The last two 
seasons have culminated in engagements 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, of 
which Mr. Eastman is a director. 

While Mr. Eastman has proved his 
great love for music through his many 
benefactions, the range of his aid to 
educational institutions has been wide. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes have, 
} among others, been recipients of large 
gifts from him. In Rochester, he made 
early gifts to the Mechanics Institute 
and to the University of Rochester in 
the form of a labor atory building. More 
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ous projects. 

Mr. Eastman went to Rochester at 
an early age and upon the death of his 
father, went to work in a bank. He 
early became interested in photography 
and through his mechanical inventive- 
ness and financial capacity, was enabled 
to proceed rapidly in the development of 
the kodak industry. Last summer, he 
passed his seventieth birthday while on 
a trip to British Columbia. 





CAPITAL HEARS CHILDREN 


Demonstration of School Methods Given 
by 150 Tots—Recitals Presented 


WASHINGTON, June 27.—One hundred 
and fifty public school children appeared 
in a public demonstration of the meth- 
ods used by Dr. Otto W. Miessner of 
Milwaukee, showing the achievement of 
the first year in fundamental piano in- 
struction in the local schools under the 
direction of Dr. E. N. C. Barnes. Dr. 
Barnes explained that the plan was to 
assist parents in determining, at small 
cost, whether the child had any aptitude 
for any musical instrument, and for 
which one. The transposition ability of 
these small tots, in piano or vocal num- 
bers, was well shown. 

Archer Gibson, organist of New York, 
gave a program at the dedicatory cere- 
monies of the Washington Auditorium 
on June 11. The organ recital was 
preceded by speeches. 

The Corey Opera Class gave its third 
annual Operatic Revue, June 18, present- 
ing scenes in costume, preceded by an 
interesting explanation by Gurle Luise 
Corey, director. Marion May Lawson 
was a splendid accompanist. 

The students of the Frances Gutelius 
Studio, assisted by Grace French Tooke 
and the Vipivoce Music Club, were heard 
in a musicale in the showrooms of the 
McHugh and Lawson Company, on June 
8. It was under the local management 
of the Washington Music Bureau, Mrs. 
Henry Hunt McKee, manager. 

Pearl Waugh presented her pupil, 
Betty Baum, assisted by the Bernheimer 
Trio in a piano recital on Thursday eve- 
ning, June 11. Although Miss Baum is 
only thirteen years of age, she is un- 
usually talented and gave an ambitious 
program with finesse. 

DorROTHY DE MUTH WATSON. 


Iowa baited Course for Community 
Song Leaders 


WATERLOO, IOWA, June 27.—The first 
community song leaders’ training course 
ever offered in Iowa is being held at the 
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Christopher J. Thomas 


FS gpeentoge N. Y., June 27.—Christo- 
pher J. Thames, who for the last 


year has been director of music at 
Groton School, Groton, Mass., has been 
chosen to head the music department of 
Wells College in this city. Wells Col- 
lege, which has long been noted for its 
interest in music, has made a change in 
its curriculum, whereby students may 
study music as a major subject, obtain- 
ing their B. A. degree at the end of four 
years’ work. Professor Thomas is at 
present outlining the courses so they 
will afford wide scope for the individual- 
ity of gifted students and give music a 
vital influence on the student body. Pro- 
fessor Thomas, who is an associate of 
the Royal College of Music, London, is 
the husband of Winifred Macbride, Eng- 
lish pianist, who achieved an outstanding 
success in her New York appearances 
last season. 


Maximilian Pilzer Conducts Third Mall 
Concert in Mayor Hylan Series 

Maximilian Pilzer conducted the or- 
chestra on the Mall, Central Park, New 
York, on Friday evening, June 24, in the 
orchestral series of Mayor Hylan’s 
People’s Concerts. Marguerite White, 
soprano, was the soloist in the Bell Song 
from “Lakmé,” revealing a well-trained 
voice and no small degree of musician- 
ship, which combination netted her an 
encore. Mr. Pilzer’s program began 
with Victor Herbert’s “Pan*Americana” 
and included his “American” Fantasie, 
the “Mignon” Overture of Thomas, the 
Finale from Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, the “William Tell” Overture and 
pieces by Rubinstein, Moszkowski, Liszt 
and Strauss. Mr. Pilzer’s conducting 
was at all times musicianly and intelli- 
gent, and the orchestra responded to his 
beat with unity and precision. 


Madeleine Keltie Makes Paris Début 


Madeleine Keltie, American soprano, 
formerly of Boston, made her début at 
the Paris Opéra-Comique in the title réle 
of “Madama Butterfly” on June 26. Ac- 
cording to a copyright dispatch to the 
New York World, the singer, who has 
sung in Italy and on the Riviera in her 
European sojourn, came as an unknown 
to Parisians but won an unusual success. 
There were many Americans in the audi- 
ence, the dispatch states. 


All the material in MusicaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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erans, was one of the leading features 
at the annual G. A. R. convention of 
Iowa, held here recently. All the mem- 
bers of the drum corps are in the na- 
tional organization of Civil War musi- 
cians. 

Many of these G. A. R. members were 
fife and drum majors in the Civil War 
and are true exponents of Civil War 
music, despite the fact that it is now 
more than sixty years since the close 
of the war and that the veterans are 
of the average age of eighty years. Some 
of the instruments were used by them 
during the war. 

Their playing of tunes 
Civil War times was most 
Some of the old music given 
“Dixie,” “Jay Bird,” “The Raw Re- 
cruit,” “Jefferson and Liberty,” “The 
Irish Washerwoman,” “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” “The Campbells Are Com- 
ing,” “Yankee Doodle” and “Jerry 
Owen,” the last named a favorite of 
the late Col. Theodore Roosevelt. 

As the old fife and drum corps mem- 
bers drop out, the ranks are filled by 
recruits from the Sons of Veterans. One 
of the qualifications for joining, how- 
ever, is that the fifer must know the 
old army tunes and the drummers must 
play the old army beats. Some of these 
sons have played with the old soldiers 
for more than forty years and are them- 
selves veterans in point of service. They 
are now drilling grandsons of veterans 
to carry on the work of perpetuating 
Civil War music. 

The Iowa division drum corps is recog- 
nized as one of the best in the United 
States. From this organization seven- 
teen members are selected every year to 
play as one of the musical attractions 
at the Iowa State Fair. The officers of 
the Iowa drum corps are: president, 
John Averill, Waterloo; secretary and 
treasurer, Bert B. Child, Nevada; fife 
major, Frank Thatcher. Muscatine; drum 
major, A. M. Moore, Marshalltown; li- 
brarian and composer, J. W. Hunting- 
ton, Jefferson; custodian, James Neely, 
Des Moines. 
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Reception to Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman 
Griffith Is Among Events 


SAN JOSE, CAL., June 27.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith and their daugh- 
ter, Lenore Griffith, were guests of honor 
at a tea given by Marjory M. Fisher re- 
cently. Accompanying the Griffiths from 
San Francisco were Imogene Peay, ac- 
companist, and Mrs. Hoskins, secretary 
for the Yeatman Griffith master classes 
in San Francisco and the Northwest. 
Preceding the reception, the party visited 
Stanford University, where a _ special 
musical program was given in Memorial 
Chapel by Warren D. Allen, organist. 

Ashley Pettis, American pianist, was 
a visitor in San Jose this week. 

A charming ballet presentation of the 
story of the “Sleeping Beauty” was 
given by pupils of the Vivian Amet 
Johnston School of Dancing, as a benefit 
for the Home of Benevolence. The Cali- 
fornia Theater was donated for the pur- 


pose. The performance was repeated at 
the Home of Benevolence for an audi- 
ence of invited guests. 

Pupils’ recitals have been given by 
the classes of Maude Caldwell, Elizabeth 
Aten Pugh, Evelyn Heath, Grace 
Towner, Catherine Scorsur, Alys Wil- 


liams, pianists; Nicola de Lorenzo and 
Benjamin F. King, violinists; the Ehle 
School of Music and the Institute of 
Music. 


Mildred Dilling will return to America 
from Europe in October and will tour 
again with the De Reszké Singers and 
Will Rogers in addition to numerous 
individual concert engagements. She 
will play in Ripon, Wis., on April 13, 
1926. 
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La Forge-Berimen Pupils Appear in 
Aeolian Hall Recital 


An enjoyable concert was given by 
pupils of the La-Forge-Berumen 
Studios in Aeolian Hall on Wednesday 
evening, June 24. The Duo-Art Piano 
reproduced the playing of Ernesto 
Bertimen in the MacDowell Polonaise as 


an opening number. 

Frances Alcorn Fattmann, soprano, 
revealed a sizable voice and dramatic 
ability in two excerpts from “Aida,” the 
“Ritorna vincitor” and the “Nile Scene.” 
Miss Fattmann was accompanied capa- 


bly by Myrtle Alcorn. MHelen Shaf- 
meister and Mary Frances Wood 
divided the pianistic honors of the 


evening. Miss Shafmeister, accompanied 
by the Duo-Art, was heard in Saint- 
Saéns’ Marche Militaire and two 
Chopin numbers, playing with style and 
polished technic. Miss Wood was 
thoroughly enjoyable in the Romance 
and Valse de Concert of La Forge. 
Loretta Degnan, mezzo-soprano, proved: 
herself equal to the demands of “Ah! 
mon fils” from “Prophéte,” and Edna 
Bachman to “Pace, pace” from “Forza 
del Destino.” Jane Upperman provided 
the coloratura element in the “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah” and, with 
Arthur Kraft, sang “E il sol dell’ 
anima” from “Rigoletto.” Mr. Kraft 
further revealed his talents in a tenor 
group in which “Have you seen but a 
whyte Lilie grow” was especially well 
liked. Gil Valeriano, tenor, in a group 
by Donaudy, Wekerlin, Guetary, Tadilla 
and Flotow, showed much skill in vo- 
calization and a_ pleasing warmth. 
Artistic accompaniments were also pro- 


vided by _Agnes_ Bevington, Helen 
Blume, Alice Vaiden and _ Dorothy 
Haynes. 





Mary Burns Sings Prima Donna Role in 
“Student Prince” Performance 


Mary Burns successfully essayed the 
leading soprano rdéle in the matinée per- 
formance of “The Student Prince” on 
June 25. Although Miss Burns was 


without previous stage experience, her 
performance smacked nothing of the 
amateurish and she sang and acted 
the part in one of the season’s chief 
light opera successes in a highly capable 
manner. Her voice is a lyric soprano 
of individual and beautiful quality and 
her diction is remarkably clear. In ad- 
dition, she brought a personality of 
much charm to her interpretation of the 
role, being particularly happy in the 
brighter moments. The audience was 
quick to recognize the excellence of her 
work and gave her several curtain calls. 
Miss Burns is a pupil of Frantz Pros- 
chowsky. H.C. 





Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe Leave 
for Summer in South Dakota 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, closed her 
season with appearances in Newark on 
June 21 and Allentown on June 28, and 
has left with her husband, Calvin Coxe, 


on an automobile trip to South Dakota, 
where they will visit for two months. 
Mr. Coxe sang before the National 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade at the Hotel 
Astor on June 5, in Bloomfield on June 
21, and as a member of the Hudson Male 
Quartet in New York on June 2, 15, 16 
and 30. One of his pupils, Virginia 
Moreno, has been engaged as soloist in 
Temple B’Nai Yeschurun. She was 
heard recently in the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, and was scheduled to sing from 
the WJZ radio station on July 2. 

Annie Friedberg to Manage Metropolitan 

Baritone 


Arnold Gabor, baritone of the Metro- 
politan, has just signed a contract to 
appear in concert next season under 
the management of Annie Friedberg. He 
will be heard at the Pacific Sangerfest 
in San Francisco the middle of August. 
European Tour Booked for Elly Ney 

Early Next Season 


Elly Ney, pianist, has fulfilled a series 
of thirty engagements since her return 
to Europe early in the spring. She has 


been reengaged for the Beethoven Fes- 
tival in Bonn next May, when she will 
play under the baton of her husband, 
Willem van Hoogstraten, and for a 
Brahms Festival, under the baton of 
Wilhelm Furtwangler. She will play in 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden in Sep- 
tember, visiting Switzerland, Austria, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia in October. 
In November she will be heard in Ger- 
many, and will also give concerts in 
Holland before sailing for America on 
Dec. 26. Her first appearance of the 
season in this country will be with 
the Cincinnati Symphony under Fritz 
Reiner. 





Mme. Colombati and Pupils Give Song 
Program in Chickering Hall 


Virginia Colombati presented a group 
of her advanced pupils in a song recital 


in Chickering Hall on the evening of 
June 23. Mme. Colombati appeared in 
the first number on the program, sing- 
ing a duet from Boito’s “Mefistofele” 
with Alma Dormagen. Following this 
number, which was received with tre- 
mendous applause, Jewel Carey was 
heard in numbers by Cesti and Sibella; 
Rose Black sang Gluck’s “O del mio 
dolee ardor” and “Without Thee” by 
d’Hardelot; Francis Wilson was heard 
in Schubert’s “Friihlingsglaube” and 
Chaminade’s “Summer”; and Florence 
Stern sang a Mozart aria and “The Sun 
Is in the Sky” by Besthoff. Elizabeth 
Grobel sang Arditi’s “Il Bacio”; William 
Quinn, a tenor aria from “Bohéme’’; 
Ilya Roan Jagenburg, songs by Tosti 
and Rabey, and Lucille Davison, a colora- 
tura aria from “Sonnambula.” Lucille 
Salzberg sang “Casta Diva” from 
“Norma”; Nancy McCord was heard in 
an aria from “The Pearl Fishers,” and 
Alma Dormagen brought the program 
to a close with a fine performance of 
an aria from “The Masked Ball.” Chev. 
C. de Lancellotti was at the piano. A 
large gathering gave the singers hearty 
applause, 


John Redfield to Conduct Classes on 
Physics of Music at Columbia 


A course in the physics of music has 
been added to the summer curriculum 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The new course, which is listed 
in the catalog under the heading of 
“Physical Foundations of Music,” will 
be conducted by John Redfield, authority 
on the physics of music and acoustics. 
The work will embrace the nature of the 
scale, consonance and dissonance and the 
three characteristics of musical sound: 
loudness, pitch and quality. The work 
will count two points toward a B. S&S. 
degree. 





Jules Falk Is Soloist Three Times with 
Atlantic City Orchestra 


Jules Falk, violinist, made three ap- 
pearances last month as soloist with the 
orchestra on the Steel Pier in Atlantic 
City, the twelfth consecutive season in 
which he has been heard in these con- 
certs. He played Wieniawski’s Concerto 
in D Minor on June 14 and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday was heard in Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto in B Minor. On June 
28 he played Mozart’s Concerto in G, 
with Ysaye’s cadenza. He is scheduled 
to give a recital at the Western State 
College in Gunnison, Col., on July 9. 


Suzanne Kenyon Applauded in Canada 


Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, has been 
heard with outstanding success in Cana- 
dian cities recently. During the week of 
June 1, she sang a group of Spanish 
songs in costume at the Majestic Thea- 
ter in Halifax, N. S., becoming a great 
favorite with the public during her stay. 
She was also heartily received as an 
extra attraction at the Imperial Theater 
in St. John, N. B., where she was heard 
during the week of June 8, singing a 
group of miscellaneous songs. 





Dicie Howell Booked for Important 
Engagements in Fall 


Dicie Howell, soprano, will have many 
important appearances early next sea- 
son. Among these will be recitals in 
Montclair on Nov. 4, Toledo, Dec. 1, 
and Chicago, Dec. 3. Miss Howell will 
also be heard in New York after two 
seasons, giving a recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 18. 
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Duet Art Needs Study, 
Assert Tom Fuson and 


Ethel Wright, Singers 
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Ethel Wright, Contralto, and Tom Fuson, 
Tenor 


Even the time-worn theory that a 
straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points has its exception! 
This was proved by Ethel Wright, con- 
tralto, and Tom Fuson, tenor, who have 
found that there can be no short cut to 
artistic duet singing. It is, on the other 
hand, a long, long trail with many de- 
tours. 

Of course, any two persons who can 
carry a tune may be able to sing a duet, 
but Miss Wright and Mr. Fuson have 
had higher aims. By experience they 
have discovered the secret of blending a 
contralto and tenor voice, of building 
nuances both simultaneously and in con- 
trast. Results are obtainable only by 
the strictest adherence to correct vocal 
method and constant study together, 
they assert. 

“One must strive not only for balance 
of voice shading and phrasing, but also 
for similarity of pronunciation and 
enunciation,” says Mr. Fuson. “Another 
difficulty is in obtaining a sufficiently 
extensive répertoire of songs which can 
be properly adapted to two-part har- 
mony. It entails hours of research and 
elimination of reams of music which, 
though generally considered as standard 
program material, will not work into the 
scheme of things. A real find with us 
becomes an occasion for immediate cele- 
bration!” 

Miss Wright and Mr. Fuson believe 
that the old masters of melody provide 
the richest field for two-part singing. 
They have adapted manv of the lieder 
of Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and 
others, as well as the song literature of 
the French, Italian, old English and 
Irish schools. And, of course, it goes 
without saying that a good bulk of their 
seventy stock répertoire numbers con- 
sists of modern American compositions. 
That, the artists believe, is one of the 
many reasons for the success of their 
recent tour through the country! 





Students of Westchester School of Mu- 
sical Art Give Two Programs 


Students at the Westchester School 
of Musical Art, Bernard Sinsheimer, 
director, have been heard in two recitals 
at the school in Crestwood, N. Y., re- 
cently. The first concert brought for- 
ward piano pupils of Mrs. Alexander 
Bloch and Mrs. Jenkins, and also a group 
of violin pupils all between the ages of 
six and nine years. The second pro- 
gram, on June 3, was given by advanced 
piano pupils of Mrs. Bloch and violin 
pupils of Mr. Sinsheimer. 





Caroline Lowe Presents Pupils in Song 
Recital in Chickering Hall 


Pupils of Caroline Lowe gave a song 
recital in Chickering Hall on the even- 
ing of June 22. The program included 
well-known songs and operatic arias 
and many of the singers. disclosed 
promising talent. Those who took part 
were Anna Harrison, Myrtle Purdy, 
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Lillian Wildberger, Kermit Eh) 
Francis Hrubaut, Nicholas Clark 


Anna Rosen, Samuel Gibulski, Ra )} 
Pemberton, Margaret Bradley, Cha: es 
Hoerning, and Doris Makestein. M _<. 
Lowe was at the piano for all the ni m- 
bers. 


PLAY JAZZ AT RIVOLI 








Riesenfeld Prepares Popular Progran — 
Carl Formes at Rialto 


Hugo Riesenfeld surrounded the Grif- 
fith Comedy at the Rivoli Theater with 
a program of Classical Jazz Week spe- 
cialties, including a spectacular orches- 
tral-stage medley featuring “Covered 
Wagon Days”; “The Old Tin-Type”: 
“The U. S. S. Rivoli,” and “Jazzland 
Limited,” the orchestra being under the 


batons of Mr. Riesenfeld and Willy 
Stahl. Another novelty was “The Story 
of the Drum,” an original Riesenfeld 
production with special effects by Max 
Manne, and stage settings by John 
Wenger, and with a series of rhymed 
screen titles by Morrie Ryskind. Harold 
Ramsbottom, at the Wurlitzer, presented 
“Old Pal” by Van Alstyne. 

The music program at the Rialto was 
headed by the Overture to “Raymond” 
by Thomas and Riesenfeld’s Classical 
Jazz, both played by the orchestra under 
Frank Tours, who, at Mr. Riesenfeld’s 
invitation, remained as guest conductor 
for the fourth week. There was an aria 
by Carl Formes, baritone, from “Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” and a dance entitled 
“Everything Is Hotsy-Totsy Now” by 
Dolores Farris. Alexander D. Richard- 
son at the organ played variations on 
George Gershwin’s popular song hit, 
“Tell Me More,” while other organ 
numbers alternating with orchestra! 
pieces were played by Mr. Richardson 
and Oliver Strunk. 





Dusolina Giannini to Make Tour of 
German Cities 

Dusolina Giannini, American soprano, 

will make a tour of German cities before 

returning to this country for her third 

season. She will be soloist in the first 

Philharmonic concert in Berlin and also 


in the first concert of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra in Leipzig. She will sing in 
Hamburg on Sept. 22, and on Sept. 30, 
will give a recital in Breslau. She will 
be heard in Cologne, Hanover and 
Mannheim and in a return recital in 
Berlin. She will also sing in Stockholm. 


Give Program of Plantation Melodies 

Louise Alice Williams gave a recital 
of Negro dialect stories and plantation 
songs at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 


evening of June 22. Miss Williams, who 
was assisted by Alta Yolo, contralto, and 
Weyland Echols, tenor, was cordially 
received by a large audience. 





Wanted: French Piano teacher of Carpeutiers 
method. Also pianist to play at restaurant, App!) 
after 6 P.M. at 112 West 49th St., New Yor! 





World’s Largest B’way at 5lst St. 
and Foremost “Subway to Door’ 
Motion Pic- EDW. BOWES 


ture Palace Mng. Dir. 


THE WHITE DESERT 


with Claire Windsor, Pat O’Malley 
and Robert Frazer 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
And the Capitol Ballet Corps 


Presentation by ROTHAFEL 








RIVOLI ®Roapway At 
RICHARD DIX in| 
THE LUCKY DEVIL | 


$100,000 REFRIGERATING PLANT NOW 
COOLING THE RIVOLI 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALTO "nya" 
“THE HAPPY WARRIOR” 


with Malcolm McGregor and 
Alice Calhoun | 








Presentation by Riesenfeld 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE HAS 
LARGE GRADUATING CLASS 





Honorary Degrees Conferred Upon Two 
Faculty Members and St. John 
Musician 


WASHINGTON, June 27.—The nine- 
teenth annual commencement of the 
Washington College of Music was held 
in the Auditorium of the Central High 
School, Friday evening, June 19. Im- 
mediately following the Invocation by 
the Rev. Bernard Braskamp, the degree 


of Doctor of Music was conferred on 
Carelius Emil Christiani, president of 
the college, and Wilberfoss George 
Owst, dean of the department of theory. 

The degree of Bachelor of Music 
Education was given James Frederick 
Browne of St. John, N. B. (in absentia). 

An interesting program by graduates, 
the string ensemble, and the répertoire 
class followed the distribution of the 
diplomas and certificates. 

The class of 1925 was as follows: 
Artist Diplomas, Benjamin Ratner, 
piano, Teachers’ Diplomas were awarded 
to Mary Elizabeth Garrett, Music Edu- 
cation; Burrus Robert Williams, piano; 
Clara Evelyn Scott, violin, and Law- 
rence C. Greene, voice. 

Graduate diplomas were given to Mar- 
garet Lyle Alexander, piano; Virginia 
Woolridge Cureton, violin; Emma Lydia 
Charters, voice; Annie Gregg Gibson, 
piano; Jane Virginia, MacPherson, or- 
gan; Emil Rose Mann, Edna Keith 
Steinbrucker, Sophia Snyder, and Evelyn 
Wells, piano. 

Certificates were awarded to Sylvia 
Altman, Emilie Christiani and Kathe- 
rine Hereford, piano; Harry Mant- 
zuranus, violin; Margaret Oxenburg, 
piano; George Roth, violin; Rebecca 
Rosenblum, piano; Robert Lord, violin; 
Anne Smith and Clara Evelyn Scott, 
piano. 

The répertoire class of the college, 
under the direction of Hugh Roland 
Roberts, gave the Cantata “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast” by Coleridge-Taylor on 
at the Christian Church. 
Burrus Williams was the accompanist. 
The tenor solo “Onaway, Awake, Be- 
loved” was sung by Seba Christie. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 





Bates College Gives Commencement 
Concert 


LEWISTON, ME., June 27.—Recalling 
early days at Bates College, when the 
Commencement Concert was the one un- 
usual attraction and stars in the big 
concert field were called here for these 
events, was the revival of such a pro- 


gram on the campus on a recent Sunday 
evening. It was occasioned and made 
possible by the fact that for the first 
time in sixty-one years a week-end Com- 
mencement program was in_ order. 
Usually comparatively few alumni and 
alumnz were on hand for Baccalaureate 
Sunday; this year, with the festivities 
beginning Friday, they were here in 
throngs. The concert artists were Mabel 
Austin, soprano; Ernest Davis, tenor; 
and W. A. Goldsworthy, organist. The 
program included _ interesting organ 
works by Bach and Beethoven; and old 
Russian numbers, and works by Puccini, 
Grieg, Elgar, Luigini, Durand and 
D’Antalffy. ALICE FROST Lorp. 





Charles City Organizes Choral Club 


CHARLES City, Iowa, June 27.—The 
Charles City Choral Club has been or- 
ganized with the following officers: 
President, Ralph W. Anderson; vice- 


president, Mrs. G. O. Satterlee; secre- 
tary and treasurer, C. W. Cottingham; 
director, Mrs. Goodsell Henke; directors 
of sections, bass, L. Tom Weatherwax; 
tenor, Frank Taylor; soprano, Mrs. Roy 
Malmsten; contralto, Mrs. W. R. Mc- 
Cray. The club will have nearly seventy- 
five voices when enrollment is completed. 
The members intend to give “Elijah,” 
late in the fall. BELLE CALDWELL. 





Wichita Music Schools Present Students 


WICHITA, KAN., June 27.—The Cava- 
naugh School of Music held its closing 
Students’ recitals in the studio of the 
school in the Sedgwick Annex. About 
thirty-five pupils of E. O. Cavanaugh, 

linist; Mabel Smith Brown, reader, 


and Lenore Fisher, pianist, took part in 


programs. The Brokaw Studios 
Presented a number of piano and violin 
tudents in recital in the Winne Build- 

Seventeen pupils participated in 
Tt. L. KREBs. 


Federated Music Clubs’ New Officers 
Represent Seven Different States 
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A Group of Five of the New Officers Chosen by the National Federation of Music Clubs 
in Portland Last Month: Front Row, Center. Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Oxford, 
Ohio, President; Right, Mrs. William Arms Fisher, Boston, Mass., First Vice-President ; 


Left, Mrs. Abbie L. Snoddy, Mexico, Mo., Treasurer. 
Recording Secretary; Right, Mrs. E. J. Ottaway, 


Jardine, Fargo, N. D. (Reelected) 


Back Row, Left, Mrs. J. A. 


Port Huron, Mich., Second Vice-President and Chairman of Extension 


ORTLAND, ORE., June 27.—A wide 

representation of States is the result 
of the recent election of officers and 
chairmen by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs at its biennial in this city. 
Seven States are represented by the offi- 
cers, and three more by the chairmen 
of the various departments chosen for 


the coming period. The Middle West 
and the North- and Southwest lead in 
numbers, with the East represented by 
four officials. 

Ohio comes first, as the residence 
State of Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley of 
Oxford, president, and of Mrs. Frank 


Michigan is represented by Mrs. E. J. 
Ottaway of Port Huron, as both second 
vice-president and chairman of exten- 
sion work. 

Other States represented are: 

Massachusetts, Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher of Boston, first vice-president ; 
Oregon, Mrs. W. E. Thomas of Portland, 
third vice-president; North Dakota, Mrs. 
J. A. Jardine of Fargo, recording secre- 
tary; Texas, Mrs. F. H. Blankenship of 
Dallas, secretary; Missouri, Mrs. Abbie 
L. Snoddy of Mexico, treasurer; Wis- 
consin, Mrs. Herbert Stapleton of Mil- 
waukee, chairman of finance; Colorado, 
H. C. Rowland of Pueblo, chairman of 
publicity; New Jersey, Julia Williams of 





A. Seiberling of Akron, chairman of Merchantville, chairman of junior de- 
education. partment. 
Detroit Summer Concerts to Begin was called to order by its president, 


July 12 


DETROIT, June 27.—Work is progress- 
ing rapidly on the shell and orchestra 
stand being erected on Belle Isle, and 
the summer concerts to be given by fifty- 
four men from the Detroit Symphony, 
will begin on Sunday evening, July 12. 
Victor Kolar, who will conduct the sum- 
mer concerts, has selected programs for 
the first three weeks, with a view to in- 
teresting lovers of light music as well 
as of that of a more serious character. 
The personnel of the orchestra is as fol- 


lows: William G. King, concertmaster ; 
J. Gorner, E. Hyde, V. Polant, S. 
Szmulewicz, S. Shapiro, R. Groff, K. 


Chase, M. Warner and A. Kleiner, first 
violins; H. Endres, B. Sturm, L. Hell- 
man, D. Kaplan, L. Hancock and O. 
Kilb, second violins; F. Wittmann, V. 
Coffey, G. Bialy, E. Sheldon and A. 
Wade, violas; J. Sturm, R. Hall, L. Nast, 
C. Komarovsky and F. Border, ’cellos; 
S. Elkind, P. Sklar, J. Wulf and A. Luck, 
basses; Wummer, M. Hadricka and O. 
Krueger, flutes; D. VanEmmerik and T. 
Byrne, oboes; A. Luconi and Fossen- 
kemper, clarinets; J. Mosbach and W. 
Pezzi, bassoons; J. Stagliano. A. Resch, 
A. Andruschkewitsch and E. Huebner, 
French horns; S. Lubin, F. Lower and 
F. Van Amburgh, trumpets; W. Lilen- 
bach, Mittman, trombones; L. Manzer, 
F. Paine and A. and C. Cooper, percus- 
sion; W. Webster, tuba and D. Ostrow- 
ska, harp. 
MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 





Fleta Triumphs in Saragossa 


Miguel Fleta, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, has appeared with much 
success in the opera season given by the 


Casali Company in Saragossa, Spain. 
Foreign dispatches. state that in 
“Boheme,” the singer was acclaimed 


with the greatest enthusiasm. 


Bangor Club Holds Annual Outing 


BANGOR, ME., June 27.—The Schu- 
mann Club held its annual outing re- 
cently at the Conduskeag Canoe and 
Country Club, twenty-one members be- 
ing present. Following dinner the club 


Mrs. Harris N. Doe, for a short busi- 
ness meeting. At this time the resigna- 
tion of the community committee, com- 


posed of Mrs. Henry F. Drummond, 
Mrs. Frederick W. Jacques and Mrs. 
Thomas G. Donovan, was _ presented. 


Bands taking part in the recent parade 
of the Knights Templar came from 
Gardner, Portland, Bath, Lewiston, 
Augusta, Skowhegan, Eastport, Water- 
ville, Ellsworth, Belfast, Calais, Vinal 
Haven, Houlton, Machais, Farmington, 
Kennebunk, Rumford, Bridgton, Camden 
and Sandford. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


Detroit Teachers Present Pupils in Re- 
citals 


DETROIT, June 27.—May Leggett Abel 
and Frederick L. Abel recently presented 
the following pupils in a recital in the 
auditorium of the Women’s City Club: 
Blanche Feinberg, Anna Margaret Shot- 
well, Mildred Lucas, Jessie Bryan, Flora 
Swaby, Prudence Butterfield, Henry 
Siegl, Romine Hamilton, Jonas Ans- 
kaitis, Albert Heath, Louis Romer and 
Herman Cass. Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol 
gave a pupils’ recital in Federation Hall 
on Thursday evening, June 18. The fol- 
lowing took part: Sara Evnitzky, 
Frances Freedman, Lorraine Moore, 
Sarah Kaplan, Neva Wigle, Ethel Gold- 
man, Dorothy Herman, Dorothy Hall, 
Matilda Beiner and Melvin Zeidler. 
Bettie Currie and Arthur White, pupils 
of Mr. Ganapol, assisted. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 


Officers Are Elected by Los Angeles 
Teachers’ Association 


Los ANGELES, June 27.—Newly elected 
officers of the Los Angeles Music 
Teachers’ Association are: Charles C. 
Draa, president; Gladys T. Littell, vice- 
president; Elsie L. Carlson, recording 
secretary; Annie Mottram Craig, cor- 
responding secretary; Charles C. Pem- 
berton, treasurer; committee chairman 
on membership, Alma Stetzler; on pro- 
grams and press, William E. Hullinger; 
on hospitality, Frances Pierson Brum- 
baugh; on finance, Otto Hirschler, and 
on auditing, A. D. Hunter. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE HAS 
ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT 





William Howland Receives Doctor’s De- 
gree—Many Other Honors Are 
Bestowed 


DETROIT, June 27.—Commencement ex- 
ercises of the Detroit Institute of Mu- 
sical Art were held in Orchestra Hall 
on Thursday, June 25. The degree of 
Doctor of Music was conferred on Wil- 
liam Howland, who has been head of 
the voice department for the last eleven 
years. ‘a 

Degrees, diplomas and certificates ot 
graduation were awarded the following: 
Bachelor of Music: Sister M. Annetta, 
I. H, M., Marion Holder Craggs, Juanita 
Helen Dudley, Sister M. Marian, O. S. D. 

Artist diplomas: Caroline Hamilton 
Benson, voice; Edith Katherine Hack- 
man, piano; Ruth Harrow, piano; Nellie 
Beatrice Huger, voice; Matylda L. 
deKozlowska, piano; Sophie M. Lewan- 
doski, violin; Mabel Elizabeth Mickle, 
organ; Helen Mullin, violin; Lillian 
Rabinowitz, piano; Rose Stein, violin; 
Ralph E. St. John, violin; Geraldine M. 
Tobin, piano, and Kathleen Frances Van 
Hee, piano. 

Certificates of graduation: Bertha 
Marie Appelt, piano; John J. Dworznik, 
Jr., violin; Martha J. Edmonds, piano; 
Anna V. Mutton, piano; Lillian Lucille 
Schwartz, piano; Lucile Phyllis Strauss, 
piano, and Georgia Enda Weckerle, 
voice. 

The Institute Symphony of sixty 
pieces, William Grafing King, conductor, 
presented the musical program, with 
Martha Bartholomew, pianist, and 
Charles Jolley, tenor, as soloists. Dr. 
Alvin E. Magary, pastor of the Wood- 
ward Avenue Presbyterian Church, de- 
livered the address. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 


NEW SACRAMENTO STUDIO 
Varied Program Inaugurates Activities 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Pease 


SACRAMENTO, June 27.—The opening 
of the new studios of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Pease was marked by a recital 
and reception. Goldmark’s Serenade 
was given by Bernice Berquist and Wini- 
fred Fisher, after which Gertrude 
Purcelle-Nichols sang Pearl Curran’s 
“Nocturne.” Two preludes of Chopin 
were played with skill by Miss Ber- 
quist. The fragile beauty of Godard’s 
“Florian’s Song” was brought out by 
Regina M. Stewart, and Marguerite 
Gallagher scored in D’Hardelot’s “Be- 
cause.” 

Organ numbers by Ethel Sleeper in- 
cluded Saint-Saéns’ “Le Cygne,” Lefe- 
bvre-Wély’s Andante in F, Raymond’s 
Nocturne and Lemaigre’s “Caprice.” 
Godard in a different vein was heard in 
the “Chromatic Waltz,” which Winifred 
Fisher played. Mrs. Gene Pendergast 
was delightful in “Phyllis Has Such 
Charming Graces,” as was Florentine 
Belmont in Spross’ “Robin, Robin, Sing 
Me a Song.” 

“And Love Means You” was Stanley 
Springer’s number, which was followed 
by Gottschalk’s “Last Hope,” given by 
Helena Eastburn. Musetta’s Waltz 
from “Bohéme” was sung with dramatic 
ability by Dorothy Ryan. Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in G Minor was given with force 
by Pauline Cowan and Edna Mae Will. 
Numbers by Logan, White and Sander- 
son were admirably interpreted by 
Pauline Ireland, Mizpah J. Nathan and 
Frank Purcelle. 

Mrs. Edward Pease and Virginia Wil- 
liams played the accompaniments. 


Miami University of Oxford Honors 
Sidney C. Durst 


CINCINNATI, June 27.—Sidney C. 
Durst, teacher of harmony in the College 
of Music here, has received the degree 
of Doctor of Music from the Miami Uni- 
versity of Oxford. This honor has been 
conferred but once before in the Uni- 
versity’s history, extending over 100 
years, the previous recipient being Clar- 
ence Dickinson of New York. 


Dorothy Vincent Commended as Soloist 
With Melbourne Symphony 


MELBOURNE, June 1.—Dorothy Vin- 
cent, a young English pianist, was solo- 
ist at the latest concert of the Mel- 
bourne Symphony, Alberto Zelman, con- 
ductor. Miss Vincent played the Grieg 
Concerto and a “Rhapsody” of John 
Ireland with much success. 
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“MARTHA” AT CAPITOL 


Quartet Sings Excerpts from Flotow’s 
Opera—Julia Glass Plays 


The Capitol Theater presented a pro- 
gram of music, which, in conjunction 
with the delightful comedy, “The 
Boomerang,” made one of the most in- 
teresting bills of the season. S. L. 
Rothafel offered several groups of diver- 
tissements. These consisted of Chami- 
nade’s “Pierette,” danced by Doris Niles 


and the ballet corps, including Lina 
Belis, Nora Puntin, Millicent Bishop, 
Elma Bayer, Ruth Flynn, Muriel Ma- 
lone; “Midnight Waltz” by Donaldson, 
danced by Mlle. Gambarelli, prima bal- 
lerina and ballet mistress, and Dan Mc- 
Carthy. An excerpt was given from 
“Tolanthe” by Frank Moulan, who sang 
“The Lord Chancellor.” A group of a 
more pretentious order was the “Impres- 
sions of Martha,” with Caroline An- 
drews, Louise Scheerer, Joseph Wetzel 
and Jack Abbott. The numbers consisted 
of “M’appari” by Mr. Wetzel; a duet 
by Mr. Wetzel and Mr. Abbott, “When 
to Life I Awoke”; “The Last Rose of 
Summer” sung by Miss Andrews; and 
the “Good Night Quartet” by Misses 
Andrews and Scheerer and Messrs. Wet- 
zel and Abbott. 

Julia Glass, pianist, who has won a 
popular following through her radio per- 
formances from the Capitol, played the 
Grieg Concerto. The orchestra, under 
David Mendoza, contributed as an Over- 
ture Von Suppe’s “Morning, Noon and 
Night” and Grieg’s “The Brooklet.” 





Harold Morris to Teach in New York 
This Summer 


Harold Morris, pianist and composer, 
is among the musicians who are con- 
tinuing their teaching in New York this 


os 


summer. Because of his many pupils 
who desired to continue their work, Mr. 
Morris will keep his studio open until 
August, when he will leave for a short 
vacation. He has recently closed his 
fourth season as a faculty member of 
the Institute of Musical Art, where one 
of his pupils, Daisy Sherwood, was 
graduated from the post-graduate course 
with honors. 





Arthur Shattuck to Tour Country Under 
Management of Margaret Rice 


Arthur Shattuck, American pianist, 
who is now playing in Europe, will be 
heard again in this country next season 


under the exclusive management of 
Margaret Rice of Milwaukee. By special 
arrangement with Miss Rice, he is being 
booked for some concerts by Arthur Jud- 
son, and during a period of four weeks, 
will be booked by Daniel Mayer in com- 
bination with Hans Kindler, ’cellist, and 
Sascha Jacobsen, violinist. 





Stracciari to Make Concert Tour 


Riccardo Stracciari, Italian baritone, 
formerly of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, will arrive in America early in 
September, going to California, where 
he will be heard in a series of operatic 
performances in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. After Oct. 13 he will ap- 
pear in concert under the management 
of R. E. Johnston. 





Melanie Guttman-Rice Goes to Maine for 
Summer’s Vacation 


Melanie Guttman-Rice, teacher of sing- 
ing, is spending her vacation with the 
family of Hugo Riesenfeld at Harrison, 
Me., where she spent part of last sum- 
mer. Mme. Rice will return to New 
York in the early fall to resume her 
vocal classes. 


MUSICIANS’? 


Ethyl Hayden Sings in 
Initial Hearing of New 
Werner Josten Work 
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Ethyl Hayden, Soprano, and Werner Josten, 
Composer 


Among the important engagements 
which Ethyl Hayden fulfilled last season 
one of the most interesting was at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., where she 


was soprano soloist in the first perform- 
ance of Werner Josten’s choral setting 
of Dryden’s “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day” 
on June 12. The work, which was con- 
ducted by the composer, was given in 


ERS Soh Ge, 


celebration of the fiftieth annivers:;, 
of the founding of the college. , 

Miss Hayden’s short career has heey 
marked by a long series of reengaye. 
ments. She has just been engaged jt, 
sing in a performance of Handel’s “\\os. 
siah” with the Oratorio Society of Noy 
York next season, her third appearance. 
with that organization. She has bw» 
heard twice with the Mannerchor in |). 
dianapolis, and also with the Mende\s- 
sohn Glee Club. She has made five 
visits to Boston in the last three years, 
having appeared twice with the Hani(e| 
and Haydn Society, once with the Har. 
vard Glee Club and in recital. In Brook- 
lyn she has been heard with the Institiite 
of Arts, the Mundell Club and the 
Apollo Club. At the recent Cincinnati 
Festival Miss Hayden made four appe:r- 
ances, singing oratorio and operatic 
numbers. 





Soprano and Contralto Join Forces jp 
Wurlitzer Hall Program 


Lillian Seewald, soprano, and Jessie 
King, contralto, pupils of Belle Julie 


Soudant, gave a recital in Wurlitzer 
Hall on the evening of June 25. Miss 
Seewald opened the program with a Mo- 
zart aria and “Nebbie” by Respighi, 
and was heard later in “Er ist’s’” by 
Schumann, two songs by Brahms 
“Ritorni Vincitor” from Verdi’s “Aida,” 
numbers by Jensen, Watts and Camp- 
bell-Tipton and in two duets with Miss 
King. The contralto songs _ included 
Lully’s “Bois epais,” Italian songs by 
Caccini and Secchi, songs in French by 
Paulin, Rabey and Debussy, and English 
numbers by Ilgenfritz and Frank La 
Forge. Both singers were given a cor- 
dial reception by a large gathering ot 
friends. 





Hans Kindler, ’cellist, will be soloist 
with the Cleveland Orchestra on March 
18 and 20, 1926. 
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The American Institute of 
Applied Music 


212 West 59th St. 
New York City 


40th season opens 
Oct. 6, 1925 
Phone Circle 5329 


Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth.-el; Union Theological Semina 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. : # 





Perry Averill BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 215 West 9ist St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 7823 


Salvatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studios: Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Penn. 2684 


Ella Bachus-Behr. 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 
Grand Opera 


Louise Barnolt Mezzo-Seprano 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Repertoire 
Tues. afternoons—Suite 34, Metropolitan Op. House Studios. 
Residence Studio—148 Elm Ave., Mount Vernon, N, Y. 


Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Ullman 
CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Studios: 51 W. 95th St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6639 


Susan S. Boice SOPRANO 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
Summer session, June Ist to Sept. Ist 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH AND CONCERT 


65 Central Park West New York City 
Trafalgar 9269 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 

471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 

Member of the ae eed of Teachers of 
nging. 


Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AN) VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
"Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 
Voice Culture 
Yrom voice placement to highest artistic finishing 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 294 W. 92d St., N. Y. C. Schuyler 5614 


{da Davenport 
Artist-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 















































Phone Schuyler 6098 


Ralph Douglass Pianist—Accompanist 


—Coach 
To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
(By Appointment) 
Residence Phone: Wadsworth 0900 


Maestro L. S. Fabri 
Authority on Voice Education 
Complete Training for Opera 
European Opportunities for Finished Students 
in Practical Grand Opera Work 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—Accompanist 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
hone: Academy 3711 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 


Fay Foster Noon 
DICTION—COACHING 

Studio: 15 W. llth St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 

Director Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Ogonts, Pa. 
CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 
Head of Vocal Department at Glen Eden Seminary, 


Stamford, Conn. 
144 West 57th Street New York 


Phone Circle 8698 


Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 


Singing made easy. All defects eradicated. 
Lost voices restored. 
180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Vladimir Graffman 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 


Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member: American eR Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


+ Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston. Mass. 


Bruno Huhn— Vocal Teacher 
Voice Lessons and Coaching at Lake Placid 
Club, Essex County, N. Y., until Sept. 1. 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Minna Kaufmann 


Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 

Associated with the Carl Flesch Master Class 
Curtis Institute, Phil., as Accompanist & Coach 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St., New York. Circle 4634 
Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 















































Kar] Krueger 
CONDUCTOR (Late of Vienna) 
Address: . 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. M. Shapiro 

VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
112 Riverside Drive, New York 
‘Phone Endicott 5927 


Studio: 





Concert Baritene 
McCall Lanham 3 ,coMccrt or Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, 2498 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Prank. 6651 


Caroline Lowe-Hovey 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Endicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 








Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 Weet 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 


Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 

Breathing a Specialt 

148 W. 72nd St., 
Endicott 2118 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Votce Oulture Repertotre 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 


Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
1425 Broadway New York City 


Richard E. Parks— Basso 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Open Entire Summe 


West End Ave. New 
ad = "‘Phese Endicott 9112 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 








of Violin 
Wash. 





Studio: ew York 











r 
York City 








: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
a 4 Shane Clarkson 1514 
Edoardo Petri 


Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin SOPRANO 


Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 





Broadway, New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation— Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis Rogers 

CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 

Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 











Studio. 144 East 62d St., New York 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 





Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
ddress: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 











Oliver Stewart TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2729 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios open all summer 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 4792 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 
‘Phone, Penn 4897 


Charles Adams White 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


Arthur Wilson 
VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston 
Providence Worcester 
Lederer Bldg. Day Bidg 


Anne Wolcott 


Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn . 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


David Zalish 


Pianist and Pedagogue 
Appointment by mail or phone 


225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedral 9543 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 4365 
: Director Zuro Grané 
Josiah Zuro ing BY, 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City, Phones Circle 0100 or 4128 


W. Henri Zay 
SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE 
TECHNIQUE 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them. 
See ‘‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,"’ pub. G. 
Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 
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"Conal O’C. Quirke Wane Singers Not 


to Scorn Career in Light Opera Field 


MID the general cry for more opera 
in this country, it is interesting to 


near a teacher of singing lift his voice 
‘1 warning against an over-insistence for 


American opera companies. 


s' 


as 


or 


The idea 
eems to be prevalent, that if there were 
tring of opera houses in a hundred 
so American cities, presto change! 
here would be whole constellations of 


t 
grand opera stars in the western firma- 
ment. But Conal O’C. Quirke does not 


believe that talking about opera con- 
tinually bewailing the lack of oppor- 


t 
t 
0 


unity for the American singer is the 
hing needed most to bring American 
pera into existence. Opera, like other 


institutions, he sees as the result of 
growth in which each step is needed to 


e 


S 


stablish it on a firm foundation. 
“The opera is a wonderful institution,” 
aid Mr. Quirk, “and after many years 


in various capacities in several famous 
opera houses, I am only too anxious for 
America to have opera in.every possible 


¢ 


ity. But meanwhile, why should we 


neglect what seems to me one of the 
most important steps in bringing about 
that situation? Grand opera is fine, but 
what about light opera? 


“It is the habit of serious. students 


to look askance at the possibility of a 


¢c 


areer in light opera. Some kind friend 


has told the aspiring singer that he has 
a grand opera voice and that he will 


+ 
L 


S find full scope for his talent only at the 
Metropolitan. 


Consequently, he sets 
hat as his goal and is blind to all other 


avenues that might lead to a career. 


I 
I 


3ut this conception should not exist. 
ight opera is a perfectly legitimate 


field for the singer and offers unlimited 


| possibilities for his talent. 


Prince,’ “The Love Song,” 


The success 
f such productions as “The Student 
“Blossom 


Time” and others show that managers 


are willing to produce works 


of the 


better sort and that the public will 


patronize them, 


+ 
L 


Just now, when the 
rend for the better music seems to be 


on the upgrade, is the time for the singer 


t 


5 


a 


o put forth his best efforts. He has 


fan opportunity to raise the standard of 
; 


ight opera singing to the highest pos- 
ible point and to prove that it is really 
worthwhile endeavor.” 

It is useless for many singers to set 


grand opera as their goal, Mr. Quirke 


believes, 


I 


The grand opera singer must 
e of heroic breed, he says, and points 


to the breakdown of many singers after 
a few years of strenuous singing. If 
artists of such calibre would devote their 


t 


st 


{ 
n 


light 


_ 


} 


“ 


ey 


1 
n 


Dn 
BS. L€ 


rn 
il 


the really great singers? It is 
e 


‘S 


to-date 


facilities 


alents to the lighter field, he believes 
hey would find as great enjoyment in 
heir work as in grand opera and add 
lany years to their artistic careers. 


» Then, if the singer really possesses the 


apacity for grand opera, he will find 
opera a most valuable training 
chool. 

“Modern life and modern music have 


brought new conditions with which the 


inger has to cope,” Mr. Quirke says. 
Since the dawn of opera, the Italian 
oice and the Italian method of singing 
ave been hailed as ideal for the pro- 
lotion of beautiful singing. And that 
‘gend persists to the present day. Yet, 
ow many Italians are numbered among 
much 
asier for the Latin singer to give vent 
» his emotions in the melodious phrases 
f Rossini, Donizetti or Verdi than it is 


» ior him to master the lines of Tristan or 


egfried. The art of bel canto has no 
ographical boundaries. The demands 
modern song must be met in an up- 
manner, and in no country is 
ere greater diversity of talent or more 
for developing it than in 


A merica, 


y) 


CC 


3] 


Witt 


i = 


“American singers are too impatient 
get behind the footlights,” Mr. Quirke 
y “Given a good natural voice, it 


axes time for the singer to learn its 


He should remember that as a 
, It takes seven years for one to be- 
me a singer, ten years to become an 


artist and twenty years for him to be- 


ny 


l¢ a really great singer. So it is 
teaching. No matter how well- 
led one may be, it takes the ex- 
ences of twenty years to make him 
ill-fledged teacher.” 
\lthough it has been only five years 
Mr. Quirke renounced King George 
-came to make his home in New 
K, he numbers among his pupils many 
ninent singers. Grace Leslie, con- 
to, who gave three successful recitals 


yi ((4/000000009G00E0EEDOOOUA AUDA 





Conal O’C Quirke, Teacher of Singing 


in New York last season and also sang 
in Boston, has been his pupil for three 
years. She was soloist with Nahan 
Franko’s Orchestra at Willow Grove 
Park recently, and will sing with the 
New York Symphony under Albert 
Stoessel, at Chautauqua, N. Y., during 
the month of August. Another pupil, 
Milo Miloradovich, was soprano soloist 
at Chautauqua last season. She is now 
in Europe singing in opera. 

Because of the many light opera sing- 
ers on his list, Mr. Quirke will continue 
his teaching in New York during the 
entire summer, making frequent week- 
end trips to sea-side and mountain re- 
sorts. HAL CRAIN. 


Florence Macbeth Postpones Tour of 
European Cities 


Because of her engagement for fifteen 
appearances in leading réles with the 
Ravinia Opera Company in Chicago 
this summer, Florence Macbeth colora- 
tura soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, has postponed her 
European visit until the latter part of 
September. She will be soloist with the 
Philharmonic Society of Liverpool on 
Oct. 20, and on Oct. 22, will take part 
in a gala concert in Queen’s Hall, Lon- 
don, the scene of her early successes. 
She will be heard in concert in cities 
of Holland, France and Germany before 
returning to this country for the open- 
ing of her concert tour in Milwaukee 
in November. She will rejoin the 
Chicago Opera Company on Dec. 21, 
and in February, will embark on a con- 
cert tour that will again carry her to 
the Pacific Coast and as far south as 
Florida. 


Alexander Borovsky Extends European 
Tour for Next Season 


Alexander Borovsky, Russian pianist, 
who will make a return visit to America 
next year, has been booked for so many 
European engagements that his tour 
will be limited to one month, from Feb. 
7 to March 7. He will give recitals in 


Hungary, the Balkan States, France 
and Italy. In addition, he will make 
two orchestral appearances under 


Wilhelm Furtwangler, one in Berlin and 
one in Leipzig. He will give a cycle of 
five recitals in Paris, repeating it in 
London before sailing for America. 


Helen Stanley to Make Fifth Tour to 
Pacific Coast Next Season 

Helen Stanley, soprano, will make her 

fifth visit to the Pacific Coast next sea- 

son, her last appearance there having 

been at the San Francisco Festival in 

April. She has also been reengaged for 


her third season to appear with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, 
singing in “Faust,” “Tannhauser” and 


“The Jewels of the Madonna.” She has 

just been booked for a recital in London, 

Ont., next season. 

Bernard Laberge Brings European Con- 
tracts from Visit Abroad 


Bernard Laberge of the Bogue- 
Laberge Concert Management, returned 
from Europe on the Paris last week, 
bringing with him more than two score 


signed contracts. Twenty of these are 
for recitals in England by Charles M. 


Courboin, organist, including a recital 


in Westminster Cathedral on Oct. 1. 
He conferred with Alfred Hollins, blind 


organist, completing details for his 
American tour next season. He also 
arranged a European tour for E. 


Robert Schmitz, pianist, beginning with 
three recitals in the Salle Gaveau in 
Paris in April, followed by recitals in 
Italy, Austria, Poland and England. He 
also conferred with Marcel Grandjany, 
harpist, who has resumed his teaching 
activities at the conservatory in 
Fontainebleau. 





Howard Hanson Begins Series of Guest 
Conductor Engagements 


Howard Hanson, director of the East- 
man School in Rochester, began his 
summer activities on June 29, when he 
conducted his “Nordic” Symphony with 
the Cincinnati Symphony. He will leave 
shortly for Los Angeles, where he will 
conduct the same work and also his sym- 
phonic works, “North and West” and 
“Lux Afterna,” in the Hollywood Bowl 
series. He expects to complete the or- 
chestral score of his new choral work, 
“The Lament of Beowulf,” which he 
composed for the Leeds Festival, and it 
is possible that he will accept an invi- 
tation to be present at the performance. 
The “Nordic” Symphony will be played 
next season by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, the San Francisco Symphony 
and the Kansas City Syphony, and the 
Rochester Philharmonic will give the 
first performance of a new orchestral 
score on which he is now working. Mr. 
Hanson was invited to Rome this 
summer, as guest of the American Acad- 
emy, but was unable to accept on ac- 
count of his engagements in California. 





Dudley Buck Singer Applauded in Series 
of Recital Engagements 

Adelaide De Loca, contralto, a pupil 
of Dudley Buck, has fulfilled a series 
of recent engagements in cities of New 
York State. She was soloist in the 
thirty-fifth complimentary concert of 
the Euterpe Glee Club of Poughkeepsie, 
she has been heard twice in Kingston, 
once ‘with the Mendelssohn Club and 
again with the Flhaja Trio and as as- 
sisting artist in the concert of the glee 
club in Saugerties. Miss De Loca was 
given a warm reception in all her ap 
pearances, winning especial praise for 
her singing of the more dramatic num- 
bers on her program. Among these 
were “Dawn in the _ Desert” by 
Gertrude Ross, the Brindisi by Donizetti 
and the “Song of the Robin Woman” 
by Cadman. 





Hazel Huntington Sails for Europe 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27.—Hazel 
of the William 


Huntington, soprano 
Wade Hinshaw Opera Company, who 
has been visiting her mother, Mrs. 


Carrie Huntington, has left for Europe, 
where she will coach her role in 
Donizetti’s “Elixir of Love” under Lilli 
Lehmann. She was accompanied by her 
mother. Miss Huntington will return in 
time to begin her season with the Hin- 
shaw Company early in October. 


Son Born to Mr. and Mrs. Guy Maier 


Mr. and Mrs. Guy Maier have 
nounced the birth of their second child, 
Theodore Charles, at their home in Fall 
River, Mass., on June 26. Mr. Maier 
returned recently from a series of lec- 
ture piano recitals on the Pacific Coast. 
Mrs. Maier is also a prominent pianist 
and teacher. 


an- 


Griffith Pupil Engaged for Salt Lake City 
Appearance 
John Claire Monteith, bass, a pupil 
of Yeatman Griffith, was engaged to 
sing in an open-air production of “The 
Creation” in Salt Lake City on June 30. 
He will join Mr. Griffith in Los Angeles 
this month, in which city he will make 
his permanent headquarters. 
Estelle Liebling Pupil Applauded in 
Opera in Atlanta 
pupil of 
with fine 


Anne Yago, contralto, a 


Estelle Liebling, is 
suecess as a member of the Atlanta Mu- 
nicipal Opera Company. Miss Yago 
sang in the réle in Katisha in “The 
Mikado,” receiving a cordial reception 
from both public and press. 


meeting 


SINGERS FROM STUDIO OF 
ARTHUR PHILIPS HEARD 


Many Professional Pupils Engaged for 
Important Musical Broadway 


Productions 
Many professional singers are in- 
cluded in the list of those studying with 
Arthur Philips this summer. Jack 


Carrol, who gave a successful Town Hall 
recital last season, is preparing his 
forthcoming program for the same hall 
in November. He will spend July and 
August at Lake Champlain. Charles 
Carver, bass, who has been engaged by 
Fortune Gallo for next season, sang the 
part of the King in a successful per- 
formance of “Aida” in Seabright. Peter 
Hanover, bass, has been booked for sev- 
eral important New York engagements. 

Pat Kelly, tenor, who has just re- 
turned from a two-year tour in “Blos- 


somtime,” will coach again with Mr. 
Philips during the summer, preparing 
the leading réle in “The Student Prince,”’ 
which will open in Los Angeles in the 
fall. He will sing in two performances 
of “Martha” to be given in Asheville, 
N. C., under Fortune Gallo. Arthur 
Lang, baritone, has entered his seventh 
week at the Capitol Theater as a mem- 
ber of “Roxie’s Gang.” Frank Beaston, 
baritone, who is playing one of the lead- 
ing parts in “Gorilla,” is preparing the 
juvenile lead in a production to be an- 
nounced soon. Miss J. Cochran is being 
cordially received in the ingenue part 
in “Gaieties.” Elenor Willems is being 
well-received in “Artists and Models.” 
Florence Rayfield, soprano, has been 
engaged for the leading réle in a new 
production which the Shuberts will put 
on shortly. Josephine Lewis is heading 
a new Wayburn review at the Shel- 
burne. Grace Collins, soprano, will open 
a new Savage production in August. 
Norman Johnston, baritone, now in 
“Rose-Marie,” will give his second Town 
Hall recital in November. Peggy Howell 
and Isabelle Allen are both in the “Stu- 
dent Prince’ Company. The Howard 
Male Quartet, which is composed of 
Messrs. Goodman, Pope, MacInnes and 
Carver, is booked for thirty concerts. 


Ellen Ballon Leaves for Montreal 


Ellen Ballon, pianist, has left New 
York for her home in Montreal, where 
she will spend the summer. Her ap- 
pearances next season will include two 
recitals in New York and one in Chi- 
cago. Her first New York program will 
be given in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 12. 


PASSED AWAY 


Gustave Garcia 








LONDON, June 13.—Gustave Garcia, 
son of Manuel Patricio Garcia and 
grandson of the great Manuel del Popolo 
Garcia, died here recently. Mr. Garcia 
was born in Milan, Feb. 1, 1837. He 
began his vocal studies in 1860, with 
Bucine, a pupil of his father, and later, 
after a few months of study with his 
father, made his début at La Scala, in 
1862, in Donizetti’s “Don Sebastiano.” 
He continued his vocal career, pursued 
principally in Italy and England until 
1880, when he settled in London as a 
teacher of singing at the Royal College 
of Music. He retired in 1911. His 
father died in 1906, at the age of 101. 
His son, Albert, is known as a concert 
singer and as a teacher. 


Alta Pease Crouse 


Mrs. Charles E. Crouse of Syracuse, 
N. Y., known professionally some years 
ago, as a member of the Boston Opera 
Company, as Alta Pease, was killed by 
a fall from a window of the Hotel Bel- 
mont, New York, on the morning of 
June 25. Mrs. Crouse retired from the 
stage on her marriage to Mr. Crouse 
a banker of Syracuse. She was staying 
in New York preparatory to going on an 
ocean cruise. 


Richard F. Carroll 
Richard F. Carroll, famous a genera- 
tion ago as a singing comedian, and 
popular in many light opera successes, 


died on June 26, of paralysis in the 
Lenox Hill Hospital, New York. Mr. 


Carroll was born in Boston in 1866, and 
made his first appearance on the stage 
at the age of five. 
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Organ Notables Foregather at Lake Shore City Meet 
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Some of the Celebrities of the Console Who Attended the Fourth General Convention of the American Guild of Organists: 
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Clark; 4, Mr. Wilson; 5, H. E. Whitehouse; 6, Mr. Weaver; 7, S. E. Gruenstein, Editor of “The Diapason”; 8, Herbert E. Hyde, Dean of the Illinois Chapter; 9, Frank L 


Sealy, Warden of the Guild; 


10, John Cushing; 11, Elizabeth Klein; 12, John Herman Loud; 


Vincent Milligan, and, 17, Vernon Clair Bennett 


HICAGO, June 27.—A large number 

of notables attended the fourth 
general convention of the American Guild 
of Organists, held in this city, June 16 
to 18. The program of the three-day 
event, as reported in the previous issue 
of MuSICAL AMERICA, included interest- 
ing papers and discussions on such sub- 


JERITZA TAKES HOLIDAY 


Home Near Vienna After Ful- 
filling Many Engagements 

Since leaving America last April, 
Maria Jeritza has fulfilled many engage- 
ments abroad. In Vienna she made eight 
appearances, including a revival of “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” in which, it 
is rumored, she will sing at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

She also gave a concert for charity in 
Vienna, the entire proceeds being turned 
over to various hospitals. She then ap- 
peared in “Tosca” and in “Thais” in 
Budapest, and gave a performance of 
“Tosca” in her birthplace, Brunn. The 
proceeds of the last opera were given to 


Visits 


jects as “The Organ,” “Problems of 
the Guild,” “Organ Recitals,” “Music of 
the Church” and “The Choir.” 

Among those heard in recitals at the 
convention were John Knowles Weaver, 
dean of the Eastern Oklahoma chapter; 
John Herman Loud, dean of the New 
England chapter; Charlotte Klein, secre- 
tary of the District of Columbia chapter; 
John Cushing, organist of Holy Trinity 


the actors of the local theater. 

Among the singers present at the dé- 
but of Mme. Jeritza at Covent Garden, 
London, were Florence Easton, Toti Dal 
Monte and Dame Nellie Melba. 

In addition to this appearance in ‘‘Tos- 
a,” Mme. Jeritza also gave two perform- 
ances of “Fedora.” On June 30, Mme. 
Jeritza returned to her country home 
near Vienna, where she will spend the 
summer preparing programs for the 
American concert tour, which opens in 
Montreal on Oct. 6. 


Memorial to Puccini Erected in Italy 


ORBITELLO, ITALY, June 20.—A memo- 
rial stone to Giacomo Puccini was re- 
cently unveiled in the Tagliata Tower 
near this community, to mark the so- 
journ here of the composer. 


KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


WEAVER PIANOS 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Church, New York; Stanley Martin, 
Arthur B. Jennings, Albert Riemen- 
schneider and Hugo Goodwin. 

The convention, which, as already re- 
ported in MUSICAL AMERICA, opened 
with an informal reception at the Con- 
gress Hotel, included many addresses by 
local officers and others. Papers were 
read by Daniel A. Hirschler, dean of 
the Kansas chapter; Stanley W. Wil- 


Daughter Is Born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Giorgio Polacco 

CHICAGO, June 27.—An Associated 
Press cable from Milan announces the 
birth of a daughter to Edith Mason 
Polacco, prima donna of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, and Giorgio Po- 
lacco, conductor of the company. 


FHL 


PIANOS 


Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


An 


13, Albert Riemenschneider; 14, Herbert S, Fry; 15, Mr. Church; 16, Harol 


liams, Los Angeles; Warden Frank | 
Sealey; Dr. William C. Carl, New York 
Horace Whitehouse, dean of the Indian: 
chapter; Henry S. Fry, dean of thé 
Pennsylvania chapter; Mrs. J. H. (as 
sidy, of the Texas chapter; DeWitt ‘ 
Garreston, dean of the Buffalo chapter 
and others. Herbert E. Hyde, dean ° 
the Illinois chapter, led a service at 5. 
Luke’s Church. 


Widow of Busoni to Present Composer’ 
Archives to Prussia 


BERLIN, June 15.—The widow of Fer 
ruceio Busoni has expressed a wish t to 
present the Busoni archives to the Pru 
sian State. They contain not only the 
composer’s own manuscripts, letters, 
struments and pictures but an_ 
ampled collection of Liszt souvenirs. 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 


all-metal action 


Artistic Triumph. 
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